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RIGHT AND WRONG. 





THERE is a right and a wrong in every thing. That is one 
of the axioms no one will deny. Specially every system of 
human government is either right or wrong. Now, we claim 
that the governmental system of the United States is a right 
system, and that the Democratic interpretation of its powers 
and duties is a right interpretation. It is the glory of the De- 
mocratic party of these States that it is the first political party 
in any country, or of any epoch, which entirely understood, and, 
whether in power or out of power, consistently carried out the 
voluntary principle. No man ever understood that principle, 
and all its bearings and consequences, more intimately and en- 
tirely than Thomas Jefferson. Almost every line written by 
him is directly or indirectly a commentary upon it. His public 
life was carefully adjusted to its requirements; and it is to the 
thorough and willing obedience with which he followed it out 
to its most remote consequences that we owe the inextinguish- 
able vitality of the Democratic party. Other parties may rise, 
glitter, disappear—the meteors of a night. Founded upon the 
changing issues of the day, or born of vengeance and ambition, 
they flame amazement whilst the fury lasts, and seem strangely 
great and luminous. <A leader dies. An issue is settled and 
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judgment rendered. They sink into the nearest marsh, and of 


all their fiery substance is nothing left but a mass of foul jelly. 
But the Democratic party, the body, of which a glorious prin- 
ciple—the principle of “ voluntaryism”—is the animating and 
informing soul, can never fall until it rebels against divinity, 
and falls like Lucifer. 

History proves that every departure from the principle on 
which it rests, in the organization or conduct of church or state, 


is replete with danger. It is an absolute and organic law of 


Ricut. Every departure from, or infraction of it, creates 
he as inevitably as sin creates misery. It holds the same 
place in the blitipal world, that virtue does in the moral world. 
It is the nearest approach to the divine command, to love our 
neighbor as ourselves, of which fallen humanity, unaided by 
the s special g grace of God, is capable. And if its results are not 
always positive, if it do not lead us to merge our own se — 
ness in the good of others, it always prevents our making tha 
selfishness the measure of their good. 

Every departure from this principle introduces an element 
of weakness and misrule into any human association, whether 
spiritual or temporal. To deny it, and substitute any other 
for it, produces an undue accumulation of power somewhere, 
and a loss of original right everywhere. It is practical indivv- 
dualism, or perhaps, to express it more accurately r, practicable 
individualism. Enforced, it recovers for man all his original 
estate in himself, lost, by reason of neglect on his own part, a ind 
of usurpation and adverse possession on the part of govern- 
ments as constituted into monarchies, oligarchies, or whatever 
direct or mediate forms of despotism the -y are capable of assum- 
ing. This itis capable of doing. This it has done in the United 
States. Here, and here only, since government was first insti 
tuted among men, man has conveyed to it only so much of his 
own estate in himself as he can divest himself of without d: anger 
to the individual as grantor, or to government as grantee. 

We propose to develop and fortify this theory a little far- 
ther by argument and reference to the authorities. Nor do we 
design to do so without a strong present reason. ‘And our rea- 
son 1s, that, whilst all we claim for the Yes iple is universally 
admitted in theory, it is practically denied by, and has always 
been practically denied by every party opposed to the Demo- 
cratic party, and is now fiercely, although covertly, attacked 
by all the “isms,” to whose feverish and unhealthy existence 
the calm and sturdy progress of the Democratic p: arty is a per- 
petual reproach. Dogged by the furies of an evil conscience, 
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and exasperated at once by their own miserable restlessness, and 
its calm serenity and happy confidence in itself, these multi- 
plied and multiplying insanities have found at last a common 
bond of union in their hatred of its natural power. Despicable 
when divided, they become more or less formidable by this 
union, It is as if all the ill fellows in a great city should all at 
once come together in one place, and maddened with a sense 
of their own degradation, and envy of the happier condition of 
the good and virtuous citizens of that city, should strike hands, 
and swear to burn, plunder and destroy it. In such a case, no 
ordinary police would be sufficient to secure the peaceable en- 


joyment of life or property. In such a case, we say, this Union 


now is. And for that reason it is especi ially necessary that the 
Democratic party, which represents the conservative interests 
of society, should consider calmly the principles upon which it 
stands, and whereon it has been built up to such a lofty height, 
and in such - le and just proportions. For all these ill “fel- 
lows are now banded together to attack and pull it down, if it 
may be; and our defenee of it, to be successful against such 
desperate and misbegotten knaves, must be animated by some- 
thing more than the cold formality of habit. It must be sus- 
tained by the patience of a sublime conviction, and animated 
with the courage of a divine hope. 

We are living, then, under the influence of this principle c f 
voluntaryism every day. It originates all the good which flows 
out to us from the Constitution of the United States , and the 
constitution of our society. And yet, as we have seen, there 
are not wanting either men or parties, formidable for numbers, 
and yet more formidable in the pernicious nature of their errors 
and vices, who are bent upon using that good as the chief 
agency of evil. There are even some good men of weak and 
illogical minds, and excitable temperaments, who are endeavor- 
ing to use the very freedom of action procured for them by the 
voluntary system to create the opposite, or despotic sy stem of 
coércion. ‘These men esteem any Imputat. n upon their patriot- 
ism or virtue, as the wildest and most villanous of slanders ; 

yet are they neither good men nor patriots, if the Scripture is 
to be believed, and a good tree bring forth good fruit—for the 
fruit of their actions is Dead Sea apples. Kansas riots grow on 
their branches, and Maine laws, and Know-} Jothingism; and, 
bitterest and most poisonous of all, black-republicanism and dis- 
union. By their fruits shall ye ‘know them. With one they 
would coérce a territory into a free State, whether it will or not; 
with the second they would destroy man’s property in himself, 
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and make their own taste the measure of their neighbor's belly ; 
with the third they would make Calvinism a State religion, and 
turn every unhappy Catholic into a Servetus; and w ith the last 
they would make the voluntary abandonment of slav ery, as a 
domestic institution, by one State the imperative rule of action 
for every other Ste te ‘in the confederacy. Thus they plainly 
wrest the forms of freedom and the voluntary sy stem to the 
uses of coércion and despotic power. God is feeding them with 
the miraculous manna of liberty, and leading them to pleasant 
places in the land of all promise, the land of political individual- 
ism, and yet they are not content. They are looking back to 
the land of Egypt, and crave the flesh-pots ‘of absolutism. The y 
give them, indeed, new names, and season them with some mo- 
dern spices; but ‘the old flavor strikes through after all, and 
lends the real relish. All these “isms” and ismites start by 
proclaiming opposition and deadly hostility to the Democratic 
party, bec ause that party will not undertake to make men an- 
gels this side of paradise. All these “isms” borrow the cast 
clothe ‘s of Madame Virtue, and strut about, shouting like Trin- 
culo in the Tempest, “look, what a ws ardrobe is here for thee!” 
Set but the hounds of Prospero upon the wearers, however, and 
like Trinculo they turn out mere moon-calves, and very vile 
monsters, indeed. All these “isms” have a common pretence, 
and like a quack medicine are able to cure all the evil which is 
in the world. Believe their own advertisement of themselves, 
and they have no wish for personal aggrandizement, or the ac- 
cumulation of filthy lucre. They desire only to make every 
man in the community better and happier. They are benevo- 
lently eager to take charge of his present and everlasting 
welfare, to undertake for him in this world and the world to 
come, and to make him a monster of perfection upon earth and 
a saint in heaven, in spite of his teeth. Their motives, there- 
fore, must not be impugned, their monopoly of virtue infringed, 
nor their machinery pried into. Being as pure as grace, a doubt 
of their immaculate excellence is high treason against truth and 
virtue. And so the best and most sincere of them fall, head 
over heels, into the most ancient of virtue-traps—into the 
identical hole dug by the cunning of priestcraft thousands of 
years ago, and more or less cunningly covered over with the 
sticks and rubbish of thousands of systems ever since. And 
that virtue-trap is the idea that orthodoxy is their doxy, and 
heterodoxy every body else’s doxy. To love and live with 
their doxy i is virtuous marriage; but to have to do with any 
body else’s doxy, vile immorality ‘and indefensible concubinage. 
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And here they come with a jump upon the grand feature of 
their system, the feature which makes it the antagonis st of demo- 
cracy, and arouses against the latter all its hate, that is, coércvon. 
For each of these “isms” claiming perfection, and the power to 
perfect, insists upon it that the duty goes along with the power, 
and as man is lost irredeemably without he be made a convert 
of, and if he refuse to be converted, being much too precious a 
thing to be lost for lack of a little wholesome correction, he 
must be corrected, he must be coérced. If he will be opinion- 
ated and stubborn, if he will be a bad boy, and play truant from 
brother T yng’s conventicle, or brother Greeley’s “Kansas Aid 
Society,’ ‘he must taste the birch of orthodoxy. He must be. 
shut tip in the dark closet, and frightened with rats and bug-a- 
boos. A little wholesome coércion must be applied, for mind 
you coércion, in the dialect of these dogmatists, is always whole- 
some. Thus, in the philosophy of coéreion, it was w holesome to 
burn heretics once upon a time for their souls’ good; or to |: y 
whole kingdoms under the interdict of Rome, because the la 
“bull” had not carried conviction on its horns to the hearts of 
king or people. It was wholesome to a very late period to dis- 
franchise dissenters in Great Britain, and visit them with pains 
and penalties, because they preferred the New Te stament, ¢ a 
the form of primitive churches, to the church of England, as 

law established. And now, behold, it is wholesome in the eyes 
of coércion to disfranchise Catholics in the United States, be- 
cause they choose a well-served mass in Latin at the cathedral 
loa badly-se rved mass in English at Mr. Fremont’s / igh chureh 
Kpiscopal. Do you not see how clean a record coércion has? 
It goes back to the first auto-da-fé in the great square of Ma- 
drid; it riots in the dungeons of the Inquisition; ‘it luxuriates 
in the cell of St. Dominic; it “rolls mother and infant down 
the rocks” of Piedmont; rides on the crupper of De Montfort at 
the sack of Carcasonne, and inspired the heart of that amiable 
coércionist, the Abbé of Cisteaux, who being applied to for ad- 
vice as to whether those of the citizens of Beziers who claimed 
to be Catholics, should be spared, replied: “No! kill them 
all; the Lord knoweth hisown.” It starts again, phoenix-like, 
from the fires of Smithfield; it hangs Baptists and Quakers in 
New-England; and but the other day, venturing out from it s 
snug quarters in Know-Nothing lodge-rooms, deluges the stree 
of Louisville, Cincinnati, and New-Orleans with the blood « 
slaughtered citizens. 

Thus we see that it matters little to what new hobby-horse 

of virtue this curb-bit of cotrcion is for the nonce applied. 
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To-day it may be one thing, to-morrow another; in one age 
enforced by Catholic, in another by Protestant hands. But 
its effect is always ‘eruel, barbarous, and bloody. Let no 
man deceive himself with fine w ords, or good purposes. The 
end can never sanctify the means. ‘To do evil that good may 
come of it, is the worst moral theory that ever found apologist. 

The least concession to that unhallowed and devilish principle 
involves the most frightful consequences. The mind which ad- 
mits it at all, becomes so rapidly vitiated by it, that it requires 
but a brief time to degrade it to a companions ship with Escobar, 
Emmanuel Sa, Lessius, Taberna, Imago, and the rest of the 
Jesuit casuists, the unbridled licentiousness of whose corrupt 
minds, upon this principle, found excellent reasons to justify 
lying, ‘robbery, murder, and every other possible crime. 

Let none therefore fall away from the voluntary system, and 
attempt a justification of coéreion ; or, if they do, let them not 
attack Loyola and the Papacy. That is all the 2y have to object 
to either; that is the spring of all their errors and eruelties 
And they can not adopt a principle identical with the principle 
of Rome and the Inquisition, and justly rail against either the 
one or the other. 

This curb-bit of “coéreion” is the same thing in any hands. 
Whoever puts it into the people’s mouth is simply endeavor- 
ing to break that paragon of animals—man—into an ambling 
palfrey for the uses of oppression. The Democratic party has 
always opposed the principle, no matter in what shape it has 
presented itself, and hence the fury of bigots against us; for 
bigotry always flies to coércion the moment it finds itself grav- 
elled for lack of a better argument. And we have opposed it 
ex necessitate, for our Democracy is logical, or it is nothing ; 
it rests upon the volunt: wy principle, or it has no foundation : 
it commenced with it, or it is dateless: and with it only can it 
expire. And as this principle, warming the heart, and circu- 
lating through the veins of the Democratie party, lends it that 

vast Vitality “which distinguishes it, so also, we fearlessly assert, 
must it be found circulating for ever through every vein and 
petty artery of the body politic of these States, as well as 
through the great heart of the system—the Constitution—or 
the vitality of the confederation’ will be speedily exhausted, 
and a general decay of all the members follow. Therefore it 
matters little what vein the coércionist punctures with his lan- 
cet. That lancet is poisoned. The merest atom of the pus 
upon its point will vitiate the whole; the smallest opening 
made by it will drain the whole of its vital flood, if it be per- 
mitted to go unstaunched. 
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Pause then and reflect, O ye modern philanthropists! pause 
all of you, Maine law men, Kansas row makers, political par- 
sons, abolitionists of every sh: ide, from whitey brown to deep- 
est ebony, pause a little, and examine to see if ye be not wise 
above that which is written. Examine the state of your own 
hearts, and endeavor to divide rightly between the calm con- 
victions of reason, and the crafty persuasions of passion. In- 
terrogate the history of the past, and, using its glass to look 
into the future, inquire “ quo te ndis ?”” Consider especially the 
conditions under which youexist. You are living under a de- 
mocratic republican governme nt. The theory of that govern- 
ment, as respects individuals, is, that every man has the right 
to do every thing he pleases, so long as he does not interfere 
with the exercise of the same right by every other man}; as re- 
spects the States, that every right or power, not spe cifically con- 
veyed to the Feder ‘al Governme nt, is reserved by the States 
themselves. Hence all our State conatitations. as well as the 
federal one, consist of absolute definitions, express gr ints, or 
express limitations and prohibitions; every thing of which the 
individual meant to divest himself, is defined in clear and ex- 
press terms. But we nowhere find him making any grant 
abridging the cinta license, which the voluntary principle 
allows him in those ac ts, which are confined in their immediate 
effects to his own person. Thus he has the right, by our sys- 
tem, to be atheist or Christian, drunk or sober, virtuous or 
es as he pleases, so long as he commits no overt act of 
evil against his neighbor. His accountability for his belief is 
to Gol. not man; his right to be drunk or sober, the same as 
his right to be a small eater or a glutton, a chew rer of tobacco 
or a chewer of opium. That you see is the very opposite thing 
om coercion : and if you follow out the argument on the prin- 
ciples laid down in our opening, you will see that temperance, 
slavery, and all similar questions, divide upon this, and whilst the 
democratic, or voluntary system refer them to individual, or 
State election, the fanatical, or coércive system demands their 
settlement according to some mbit rule, whic h it pleases to 
set up, on the good old Roman system, as an infallible guide for 
the acts and consciences of all men. It seems miraculous that 
men, living in the light of democratic principle, should not see 
this: nor apprehend that, in substituting for the voluntary the 
Pi iple of coércion, it is not a reform in the accidents of gov- 
ernment, or the condition of the citizen they demand, but a 
revolution of the whole system which f founded, and has devel- 
oped the nation thus far. By their practical denial of demo- 
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cratic republicanism, they revert to, and reiiccept the worst 
sophisms of the most nefarious leagues against human rights 
and liberty. They throw themselves blindly into the arms of 
that system of government, which undertakes to see, think and 
act for each of its citizens, ‘and has thus, through a superb iro- 
ny, acquired the name of the paternal. 

‘And into whata terrible labyrinth of sophistical mischief do all 
these virtue-mongers wander away? Assume that government 
can exceed its granted powers, no matter for how high or holy 
a purpose, and what do you not assume? To what arrogation 
of power do you not open the way? If a power may be usurped 
for a good end, why not for a bad one? The power to sake 
any law must be a sovereign power in the State; less than sove- 
reign power will not do. “If that be unlimited, where can you 
expect to stop? If this power may be used, w hy may it not be 
abused? It may be said, that there is no temptation ‘under our 
happy forms and conditions of political life to abuse it. We 
reply that it is not incumbent upon us to show that it will be 
abused. We show enough when we show, that it is possible 
to abuse it. We show ‘enough when we ‘show, that a pin’s 
point of coércion being admitted, the greatest w edge of tyranny 

may be easily driven into the opening after it. 

Besides, this argument is urged with a bad grace. Coércion 
frames its laws on the principle, that bad and foolish men must 
be coéreed into virtue and wisdom by the wise and good. But 
good and wise men do not always have a majority in our law- 
making bodies ; and why, if your virtuous majority of to-day 

may do we ell, may not your vicious majority of to-morrow do 
ill, and coérce to evil and folly as you a to do to wisdom 
and good? Truly, if power be right, they have as much right 
to do it as you have. ‘Thus, in particular States fanaticism 
would make men temperate, whether they will or not; and in 
the federal compact it would make the voluntary abandonment 
of slavery by sixteen free States the arbitrary rule of its aban- 
donment by fifteen slave States. The principle is the same; it 
is making my idea of duty the rule of your actions, which is 
“COERCION.” 

Coércion, to be logical, must be able to guarantee to us per- 
petual wisdom and goodness in the breast and brain of those 
whom the accident of the hour invests with the character of 
law-makers. But if it can not do that, is it not a mad and fool- 
ish thing to create an unlimited power of doing evil which the 
first political change may put into the hands of desperate gam- 
blers in human rights? A French convention, on the same 
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principle, legislated God out of the moral world; can an Ameri- 
can legislature ever hope to legislate perfection into it? The 
absurdity of either extreme is the same. The heart of man is 
evil—only evil—and that continually ; a hard scripture, but, 
unfortunately for the design of coércing men into virtue, a 
true one. 

Mr. Theodore Parker, and his school of philosophers, seem 
to be of the opinion, however, that that may be possible with 
man which is impossible with God. He makes his sun to shine 
alike upon the evil and the good; he saves men as sinners by 
the vicarious work and offering of Him who was sent without 
sin unto salvation. They must: have men made perfect by men, 
and offer sinners nothing but jail-gloom and stripes. We make 
no excuse for introducing this illustration. The coming of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, upon earth, was the rising at 
once of the sun of righteousness, and the day-star of Democra- 
cy. It drew at once ‘the line between the assumption of differ- 
ences between men under the old system, and the divine equality 
of the new. 

It is well to remember, too, that individualism is not a 
plant of a day’s growth. Let those modern inquisitorsin 1urch 
and state, who will have no fellowship with a Christian brother, 
because the servants of his household are servants for life by 
the law of the land; who will divide and dismember the churches 
of the saints, and the States of a union, hallowed and evidently 
blessed by God, whose manifest hand appears in the general 
diffusion of religious principle throughout them all, rather than 
leave a single evil, if it be an evil, to be removed by him, in his 
own good time and w ay—let them —_ these words from 
the life of Savonarola: “The only infallible judge of moral 
duty is no mortal man, however wise, knowing, pious, learned, 
or powerful, but one—the Lord in heaven.’ 

“Three creat principles,” says a modern writer, ‘ divide the 
world and histor y between themselves: authority, individual- 
ism, fraternity.” To authority, the tyrant’s plea, our Sumners, 
and Beechers, and Greeleys all revert. Dominated by a single 
idea, and determined to carry it out if necessary at the sword’s 
point, they leave no man the liberty of dissent, and concede to 
no man the capacity of deciding for himself. In the place of 
the great image which Nebuchadnezzar placed in the plain of 
Dura, they give us the golden calf of Mariposa, and an ebony 
idol, and insist that we shall fall down and w orship them, when- 
ever Mrs. Beecher Stowe jingles her harp, or brother Reeder 
sounds his cornet. Then, too, in the very spirit of that tyrant, 
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who made his great image of the gold they worship, they tru- 
culently command that “the governors and captains, the judges, 

the treasurers, the counsellors, the sheriffs, and all the rulers of 
the provinces”—as it might be Kansas—should drive the peo- 
ple up to worship with them the im age whose head is gold, and 
whose feet are clay. So they fall into precisely the errors with 
which they justly reproach the earlier reformers. Calvin con- 
tending for individualism in religion, denied it in politics. 

Guilty “of a fatal contradiction, he allied the truths which make 
men free indeed, with the tyrannies which enslave them. He 
demanded a Christian republic; he supported a political aristo- 
eracy. (Instit. Christ. Relig., lib. IIL, cap. 20, p. 552.) Our 
puritans of to-day wander and mire in the same pathless bog. 
They attempt to ally moral coércion with political liberty. 
With Luther and Calvin, although neither comprehended the 
fact fully, man revolted from spiritual despotism. He rose 
against “ political parsons;” he became a free agent; to his own 
master, God, he stood or fell. The word of man could no 
longer shut for him the gates of heaven, nor open those of hell. 
The thunder of the church rolled without te rror, and its bolt 
fell harmless at the door of the senate chamber. The justshould 
live by faith, Between man and his temporal rights, the sha- 
dow of the cowl could come no longer; between man and his 
Redeemer, there should be no intermediary, no meddler, no 
secondary Saviour; none to bind his rights on earth, or loose 
his hope in heaven. “Le aving, therefore, to grace, to God, the 
care of finding him a place in the kingdom of heaven, he en- 
deavored to seize upon the kingdom ‘of the earth. He built 
immense workshops; he equipped ships; his roads pierced 
mountains; and if he wage wars, if he march to the East, it is 
no longer to deliver the holy sepulchre, but to take possession 
of the globe—his domain. Thus arose a new principle of ac- 
tion, a new end for activity. It was individualism, industry, 
which, unknown to its own teachers, the Reformation came to 
inaugurate in the world.” (Louis Blanc.) It was the volun- 
tary, the democratic principle, which, once announced, could 
never after be withdrawn. Man, the ‘individu: ul, is taught his 
power; hence his almost supernatural strength, ‘his bounding 
vigor, his exultant faith in himself. He has obtained a higher, 

a more precious faith in God by removing from between his 
soul and its Maker a dead mediation of priestly interference ; 

and with that glorious conquest and opening of the way to 
heaven, opens also an illimitable capacity for the conquest of 
the world. He is free, and the energy of freedom steels his 
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heart to danger, his hands to toil. Henceforth let no man mo- 
lest him, there is a lion in his soul, magnanimous, but terrible 
Rising beside his faith in God grows towering his faith in man, 

the one for heaven, the other for earth. He will no more w alk 
in le: iding-strings. He will no more be the tool of “ political 
parsons;” he will no more have tutors and governors for every 
act and thought, no more submit to caste or to prescription. 
All are equal before the law of God, therefore all shall be equal 
before the law of man. ‘There shall be no more princes nor 
potentates. He will have a republican faith, a democratic 
Christianity. To the poor the Gospel shall be preached; for 
the poor human governments shall be constructed. He will 
have a democratic republican government, a voluntary associa- 
tion of men for the purposes of mutual protec tion and be nefit ; 

and it shall possess no more power over individual conscie nee 
or action, than the individual concedes to it at the moment of 
its institution by the will of the majority. It shall do no more 
than formalize the great principle of “ popular sovereignty.” 
All else shall belong to the individual. What becomes then 
of the principle of coércion, and its sumptuary laws, and vir- 
tue-by-statute farces, and such like middle-: age trumpery and 
balderdash? All vanish into thin air; all steal away like evil 
spirits from the dawning day. 

And who is there so bold as to deny that by such reasoning, 
and over this path, man has travelled from AUTHORITY, the ty- 
rant’s principle, to voluntaryism and freedom. 

And who is there so blind as can not see, that, whilst the 
Democratic party oc cupy now, and have always occupied in 
this country, the high vantage-ground of individualism, for 
which man has borne all the heat and burden of this long march 
and battle, the opposition now as always are winding their tor- 
tuous way through the foul bog and swamp of middle-age co- 
ercion? Who is there so dull of apprehe nsion as not to see that 
JAMES BUCHANAN is the representative man of that great prin- 
ciple of human deliverance from priestcraft, aristocraft, and 


coercion; and JoHN C. FREMONT, the representative man of 


caste, ey, prescription, sumptuary laws, a meddling 
prie sthood, and all that has so often before proved itself at war 
with the principle of individualism, and the true progress of 
mankind ? 
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YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD. 


Our readers need not be reminded of the peculiar strength 
and ability of the articles signed “ A. J. C.,” published in the 
Review. “They are strong, “clear, and striking in style and 
thought, and have been very w idely copied. The author has 
prepared a work with the title at the head of this notice, a 

‘specimen brick” from which we are allowed to present our 
readers. We have had the pleasure of aii through the 
whole work, and feel sure that when it is publ ished it will have 
a marked success. 


INTRODUCTION, 


I stoop on one of the highest peaks of the great Apalachian range of 
mountains, stretching my eye as far as possible in the direction of the 
western horizon across the mighty valley of the Mississippi. If the view 
itself was not the most extensive and the grandest in the world, it at least 
seemed to excite in the mind thoughts and images that were incomparably 
sublime, lofty, and magnificent, and that comprehended the destiny of a vast 
and growing empire. The immense region before me, bounded on the one 
side by the Rocky Mountains, and on the other by the great eastern range 
I have just mentioned, contained within its bosom the materials of a moral 
and physical creation like to which nothing had yet been noted on the pages 
of history. It was the cradle of a new world, about to unfold its resources 
on a scale of magnificence corresponding to the new era which is pointing 
with such emphatic promise to the future. It was the central stand-point 
of Youne America, rising in her giant strength amidst the unfolding energies 
of an age of wonders, and proclaiming to the nations of the earth the mighty 
part she was destined to fulfill in all time to come. 

What a wonderful anticipation of power and glory does this unbounded 
prospect call up to the human mind! It passes before us in silent majesty 
and grandeur, like the bright forms that fell on the rapt vision of prophets 
and wise men in days of old. We gaze down the long vista of time, and the 
future seems to open like the skies above us, revealing the creations of a 
brighter and better state of existence. Science, art, invention, the proudest 
achievements of human genius, the highest attainments of the human intel- 
lect, all that is calculated to render life dignified and happy, the blessings 
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of freedom, of virtue, and religion—these form the bright and beautiful 
objects of that glorious vision. No wonder that we should fondly dwell on 
sights so pleasing and lovely, and should turn again with reluctance to the 
cold realities of our own passing and more vulgar times. 

Nor must we believe implicitly in the flattering dream that is so pleasing 
to our imaginations. It were presumptuous to suppose that happiness is 
designed for our own proud land alone. We should not indulge in the vain 
fancy that greatness is at any time exempt from care, that improvement is 
exempt from error, that the most perfect form of goodness is exempt from 
selfishness and infirmity. We should constantly remember that the highest 
state of worldly prosperity, by enlarging our responsibility, sometimes only 
increases our sorrow. Let us regard the vision as fraught with the strongest 
incentives to industry and exertion, with the strongest persuasives to hope 
and encouragement. But at the same time let us not forget, that where 
much is accomplished, something must necessarily be lost and neglected, 
and that not unfrequently our extravagance and folly will be found to bear 
no small proportion to our intrepidity and success. It is so with individuals, 
and particularly with individuals who are youthful, forward, and inexpe- 
rienced. It is often so with societies and nations, and will unquestionably 
be so for a long time to come with Youne America. 

But I am looking across the great valley of the Mississippi, and will not 
suffer myself willingly to be deprived of the anticipated marvels which this 
mighty view suggests. What massy structures, what everlasting monu- 
ments, what splendid palaces, what grand institutions, what halls of legisla- 
tion, what colleges, what temples! Slowly they rise, one after another, to 
fill up and consecrate the vast extent of territory lying between the giant 
barriers that shut in this noble valley. And yet this broad expanse of 
wealth and enjoyment, of moral grandeur and improvement, holds not alone 
the boundless treasures of this growing continent. Far beyond these im- 
mense barriers, sloping down on one side to the deep Atlantic, and extend- 
ing on the other to the broad Pacific, lie other portions of the same youthful 
country, equally fertile in resources, and growing, if not with the same 
rapidity, yet affording the same promise of one day astonishing mankind 
with a spectacle of moral and physical grandeur unparalleled in the world’s 
history. The mind feels bewildered and overawed in contemplating the 
boundless extent and capabilities of this wide-spreading continent. All that 
we read of in the history of ancient and warlike nations—all that we know 
of Egypt, Assyria, and Persia—all that we learned at school of the splendid 
triumphs of Greece and Rome—all that we have been taught to admire and 
study in the arts and elegancies of life, in the chaste embellishments of 
architecture, in the exquisite beauty of sculpture, in the dignified pursuits 
of philosophy, in the divine inspiration of poetry, in the refined pleasures 
of music and painting—these are one day to fill up, and adorn, and make 
happy, the people that shall inhabit the immense territory that lies between 
the two mighty oceans we have mentioned. 
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Nor are these the only blessings that would seem to await the future 
generations inhabiting this mighty continent. Modern discovery and im- 
provement will add a thousand-fold to the arts and enjoyments of the ancient 
world, and even to the measure of progress that has been reached in our 
own days. Agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, the skill of multiply- 
ing and refining the ordinary comforts of life, the already astonishing dis- 
coveries connected with the subjects of steam, of electricity, of chemistry— 
must be carried to still greater perfection, in order that mankind may reach 
the high destiny which the present progress of the world would seem to in- 
dicate. Add to all this a more liberal and just mode of thinking, a more 
rational philosophy, a more scriptural and charitable religion, a thousand 
new and surprising discoveries in the arts and sciences—and who will 
attempt to calculate the future prosperity and happiness of this great and 
expanding country ? 

What a mighty achievement was the discovery of a new world! And 
how remarkable it was that the inspired navigator whose soul seemed to be 
informed with an energy and wisdom not given to other men, should have 
been subjected toso much hardship and opposition, to so much persecution 
and neglect, in the attainment of his object, and that, blending the utmost 
spirit of Christian meekness with an iron strength of purpose, scarcely ever 
before witnessed in the same individual, he should calmly and patiently 
have completed the work committed to him! It was a sublime and noble 
work, and yet, like all other extraordinary achievements, its true import 
was hidden from the generation of mind in whose times it was performed. 
Even Columbus himself seemed but half persuaded of its vast practical issue, 
of the extent and importance of its moral grandeur and sublimity. We 
sometimes regret that a genius so prolific and so amiable, so full of resources, 
so laborious, and so patient of suffering, so strong and yet so sensitive, 
should not have been let into the full perception of the mighty consequences 
that were to result from his discoveries. Such a perception would have 
been a consolation to his heroic and struggling bosom. But the secret, for 
wise purposes, was reserved by Providence as an inscrutable mystery, and 
it is only now that its full import is about to be revealed to the world. 

To thine own proud genius, Youre America, we would erect no servile 
altars, and render no extraordinary homage. Thy merits so far as they 
may be discovered from thy works, are thus far but the mingling of good 
and evil in thy eager plans of social happiness. We believe that, with 
nothing to boast of on thine own part, thou hast been endowed with extra- 
ordinary qualifications, and hast been blessed with uncommon advantages. 
We see in the enterprising promise of thy youth, the approaching develop- 
ment of a full and vigorous manhood. And yet thou hadst need regard 
with distrust thine own peculiar blessings. The very excess of thy good 
fortune will be apt to create in thee an overweening presumption, the very 
conceit of thy great powers will lead thee into temptation. Nay, thou art 
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even now proud, and confident, and headstrong, and although thou hast not 
yet realized the full measure of thy strength, thou wouldst fain believe thy- 
self grown to the perfect stature of knowledge and discretion. In the revo- 
lution of days, and years, and centuries, thou mayst indeed become great. 
Such would seem to be thy inevitable destiny. But so long as thy wis- 
dom is incompetent to the task of guiding thee aright, so long as thy pre- 
sumption outstrips the just proportion of thy deserts, so long wilt thou ever 
be running into trials and difficulties, which a gentler spirit and a more 
modest discretion might have avoided. May thy goodness and wisdom, and, 
in the mean time, as a necessary consequence, thy peace and prosperity, be 
equal to the greatness that awaits thee! 

Such were the reflections that passed through my mind while standing 
on the summit of that noble mountain, and viewing the extended prospect 
before me. Reaching with my natural eyes from ocean to ocean across the 
great continent of America, I was at the same time pursuing with my 
spiritual sight the progress of its inhabitants, and their future works and 
history. But I very well know, that what they are to become hereafter, 
must greatly depend on what they are now. It was on this account that 
my mind was busy in tracing the peculiar characteristics of Youre America, 
in looking at her manners and institutions, in considering what the world 
thought of her, and in endeavoring to form something like an estimate of 
her true merits. While engaged in these contemplations, my spirit became 
wearied and exhausted, and whether I really fell asleep on the spot where I 
was standing, or was deprived of my powers of external sensation in some 
other way, I found myself suddenly shut out from the werid around me, 
and seemed to pass through all the changes of the following curious dream 
or vision before I was again restored to my ordinary consciousness. 


Part I, 


Methought proclamation had been made for holding a splendid festival in 
Westminster Hall, in England, where all the nations of Europe and America 
were at liberty to be present or represented, and were to be convened for 
the purpose of exchanging with each other the civilities of a courteous and 
friendly intercourse. The festival was to be one of magnitude, affording 
every opportunity for social recreation and pleasure, especially for the bene- 
fits of conversation, and was to last three whole days. The hall was to be 
fitted up for the occasion in a style of splendor that had never before been 
surpassed. Its interior arrangements were to be adapted to the purposes of 
feasting, dancing, etc., and were intended worthily to entertain so august 
and famous a company. A hundred flags already waved on the outside o 
the building, and were to welcome within its venerable walls the heads of 


as many kingdoms and nations. 
I imagined that the time had arrived for this splendid festival to be given 
at the place appointed. For some reason or other, which, however, did not 
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appear to me very distinctly, I myself was invited, with several others, to 
become a part of the company, and to witness the ceremony and rejoicings 
of the occasion. A constant succession of arrivals took place from different 
quarters of the two hemispheres, and one after another the dignified visitors 
were received into the venerable building, until, the crowd having fully col- 
lected, I found myself an honored listener and spectator of this remarkable 
assemblage. 

At first it was somewhat difficult accurately to distinguish between the 
different personages who were present. But as the confusion of their first 
arrival subsided, and each one found his or her proper place, I was soon able 
to discriminate between the collected representatives of so many nations and 
kingdoms. It was remarkable that these were composed of an almost equal 
number of males and females, each nation being represented not according 
to the particular sex of its governing sovereign or ruler, but in agreement 
with some interior quality which predominated in the character of the 
people by whom it was inhabited. Thus the national sovereignty of the 
two countries of France and England, in this particular, was entirely re- 
versed. The first—the gay, the gallant, the La Bette France of former 
days of chivalry—was represented by a female of corresponding genius and 
manners; whereas the nation of England appeared before the company in 
the sturdy and standing effigy of Joun Butt, filling up the full measure of 
his bluntness and all his peculiarities. Many other nations were represented 
in the same way, making it evident, that instead of each independent sove- 
reign or ruler appearing on the occasion in his proper person, it was rather 
the genius of his own people that was present. 

After the company had all assembled, and each one had found his ap- 
pointed place in the courtly hall, I could not help scanning the gay and 
busy multitude with some degree of interest and curiosity. It was a 
world’s convention, and a convention, too, not of subordinate and paltry 
individuals, but of mighty nations, of sovereign principalities, of independ- 
ent republics, of old and new dynasties, met togetherZfor the purpose of 
comparing ideas, of enlightening each other on the subject of social improve- 
ment, and ascertaining the true ends and purposes of government. Being 
well aware that they had these objects in view, and trying to ascertain the 
true character and genius of the several personages assembled, it can not be 
wondered at that I should have felt an irresistible curiosity to learn to what 
particular country each individual present belonged. A little inquiry soon 
put me in possession of the desired knowledge, so that I was able to point 
to each nation in the character of its delegated chief or representative. The 
distinguishing traits and peculiarities of some of these I will here endeavor 
to enumerate. 

Composing the central group of all, and arranged on royal seats placed 
near each other, were the three most enlightened nations of modern Europe 
—Encianp, France, and Germany. Next came the more free, but less 
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powerful, states of Bercrum, Hotuanp, Swirzer.anp, and some other prin- 
cipalities of similar institutions and government. Then succeeded the in- 
dependent nations of Austria and Prussia, together with the worn-out and 
oppressed governments of Spary, Portueat, Irary, and their kindred allies 
and dependencies. In close proximity with these, but differing materially 
in the genius and temper of their political institutions, came Russra, Den- 
MARK, Norway, and Swepen. And last of all, Turkey and Greece were 
posted in the back-ground, as if hardly mingling on equal terms with their 
more powerful or more enlightened neighbors. The different states and 
provinces of Sourn-America were in like manner huddled together by 
themselves in an obscure corner, at some little distance from the rest, peer- 
ing at the brilliant circles before them, as if they were at a loss to under- 
stand their meaning and intentions, and sometimes frowning ill-naturedly 
at each other, as if only half resolved to live on terms of friendship among 
themselves. Here and there seats remained vacant and unoccupied, caused 
by the absence of some who either had not yet arrived, or who had made 
up their minds not to come at all. But taken altogeti:er, I thought it one 
of the most brilliant and imposing spectacles that had ever been witnessed 
by mortal eyes. 

As usually happens on occasions like this, there was much bowing, 
curtesying and coqueting between the parties who were collected together 
at this great festival. Each one was willing to show himself off to the 
greatest advantage, and in this endeavor was very apt to betray the pecu- 
liar characteristics of his own temper or disposition. 

Joun Buit, as on all similar occasions, seemed resolved to put his best 
foot foremost. He was evidently, from every indication about his } 
no longer young, and yet there was a floridness and hardihood in his coun- 
tenance betokening how well he had worn in passing through the changes of 
a long and eventful life. It was plain that he was a gentleman of good 
sense and good breeding, but it was easy to see that these qualities were 
not always kept in healthy and vigorous exercise. Vanity, and a morbid 
fear lest he should not in all things command the honor and respect of the 
distinguished guests by whom he was surrounded, seemed to be his beset- 


erson, 





ting sin, and this was evidenced in no small degree in the precise arrange- 
ment of his costume, and the brilliant trifles which adorned his person. 
He was overloaded with stars, and ribbons, and garters, not to mention the 
costly gems stuck in here and there without much regard to propriety or 
taste, some of them being too bright and glaring, while others were in the 


same proportion too mean and insignificant. 

But what I was most pleased with in the countenance of this celebrated 
personage, was his sterling benevolence, and his sincere concern to see all 
his friends around him comfortable and happy. So strong did this feeling 
on his part seem to be, that even in the manifestation of his greatest folly, 
when boasting of his own prowess, or recounting his own achievements, 
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when admiring his stars and garters, or slyly weighing the jewels that 
.dorned his fingers, the moment a subject was mentioned, having for its 
end some scheme of practical good to others, he was sure to forget at once 
all about himself, and to enter into the proposed measure with a heart as 
disinterested and as free as if he had never cherished a particle of self-love 
in all his life. Whatever else I might have been disposed to find fault with 
in the character of Joun Bu, I was fully convinced that he was practi 
cally a benevolent person. 

With all this, however, he was not unfrequently reserved, and sometime 
even melancholy and sour. And when he set his heart on an object, as for 
instance, on the acquisition of some particular toy, or the satisfying of som« 
particular resentment, he was unreasonably sclf-willed too, and seemed 
obstinately bent on achieving his purpose, no matter at what enormous 

ist and sacrifice. But after having exercised enough of this kind of folly 
to support what he believed to be a proper degree of respectability and 
honor, he would suffer his good sense again to take precedence of his vanit) 
ind selfishness, and would become immeasurably happy in the enjoyment 
of the plain, simple, and reasonable pleasures, that first came in his way 
Not the least of these was the study of philosophy and polite literature. 
This was an employment in which he delighted exceedingly, and about 
which he seemed to converse with great good sense and discretion. On 
of his favorite benevolent schemes—a scheme which he never lost sight of 
amidst the severest pressure of his own indebtedness and embarrassments 
—was that of bestowing a liberal patronage on the productions of men of 
learning and genius, and for the successful cultivation of the arts and 
sciences. And what recommended him still more to my notice, was, that 
he always spoke respectfully of religion, never suffering it to be impugned 
in his presence without standing up in its defense, and declaring it to be 
the greatest security, as it was the greatest good of his country. 

Such were some of the peculiarities of character which I was intent on 
becoming acquainted with in the person of Joun Butt. Of course I did 
not make this acquaintance in a single moment, or even in a single hour 
but the knowledge grew on me as I watched more closely, and compre 
hended more fully, the true tendency and import of all that he said and 
did. That he was without faults, no one, having the use of his understand 
ing, could pretend to say. That these fanlts were serious, sometimes un- 
pardonabdle, and often ridiculous, I was not long in perceiving and regretting. 
And yet, when urged by necessity to pass on him even the fairest and the 
inildest censure, his better qualities would constantly interpose between my 
temper and judgment, so that however much [ was sometimes disposed to 
complain of his follies and absurdities, I could not in the end help exclaim- 


ing: 
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* England, with all thy faults, I love thee still! 


in close proximity with Jonny Bui, and as if placed there a 
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interest his good nature or excite his anger, was La Brite France blazing 
before the whole company in all the smartness and finery of an accomplished 
female. She was not young, and yet her elegant person and interesting 
manners, her wit, her good humor, and her cheerfulness, seemed to make 
amends for the numerical abrasion of years which seemed somewhat to 
have disturbed the beauty and equanimity of her countenance. She looked 
like a person who had met with some troubles in life, but who had good- 
humoredly laughed them off, as if resolved, in spite of ill-fortune, to be 
happy. I did not judge that she was capable of any remarkable profundity 
of thought, although she set herself up for a great philosopher, and was 
constantly boasting of the zeal she entertained for the progress of truth, 
and of the affection she cherished for the whole human family. That she 
was sincere [ had no doubt, but thought it was not difficult to discover the 
cause of her many mistakes and errors. The truth is, she was too careless 
and happy to apply herself closely to any pursuit that interfered seriously 
with her worldly pleasures; I call them worldly pleasures, because little 
that was of a grave character seemed to please her taste, or to excite her 
attention. She walked erect, it is true, and sometimes assumed a port of 
uncommon grace and majesty, but seldom suffered her beautiful eye to 
pierce beyond the visible heavens. That was the secret of all her levity 
and all her rashness, of all her presumption and all her weakness, of all the 
magic of deceiving herself, as well as of all the power by which she was 
ible to dazzle and deceive others. She was confessedly superficial, but she 
was shrewd, witty, and cunning, and was never in a better humor than 
when she had silenced her adversaries by the grotesqueness of a lampoon, 
or the point of an epigram. 

The playfulness and buoyancy of her disposition made her exceeding 
fond of every thing that was showy and brilliant, from the coloring of a rib- 
bon to a tippet of ermine, from the tinsel glitter of a lady’s fan to the jewel 
sparkling on the head of nobility, from the simple preparation of eau de 
Cologne to the precious ointment used at the coronation of kings and em- 
perors. The truth is, La Bette France was something of what in America 
we call an exquisite, inordinately gay and glittering in her person, a little 
chivalrous and high-toned in her sentiments, and if not inwardly neat and 
clean in proportion to her outward love and display of ornament, at least 
% great admirer of external polish and refinement. She was fond of having 
about her the semblance, if she could not produce the essentials, of pleasure ; 
and indeed her whole life lingered a good deal among the ideal and beauti- 
ful, making its happiness consist more in the enjoyment of the present mo- 
ment, than in useless regrets for the past, or painful anxieties about the 
future. She found it far easier to do without her dinner than without 
music, to burrow in a cellar or starve in a garret, than to be without flowers; 
and one of her greatest consolations was, that if she was frequently deprived 
of a meal at home, she was sure to find something better abroad, in places 
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of resort that were equally accessible to the rich and the poor, to the great 
and the humble. La Bette France thought herself preéminently the arti- 
ticer of her own fortune. 

As happens with easy, careless people everywhere, she was by no means 
supremely selfish, and always expressed a reasonable concern for the wel- 
fare of those around her. Hence it happened that she was a strong advo- 
‘ate for social reform, fondly dreaming that a universal panacea must some 
where exist for all the evils and distresses of life. She seemed to sce with 
sufficient clearness that it was intended from the first that men should be 
happy, and she was sadly puzzled to know why they were not so. Hence 
originated her many contrivances, some of them clumsy enough, for arriv- 
ing at a poimt where the interests of humanity might be deposited with 
safety, and where something certain might be achieved for ameliorating 
the condition of the poorer classes of society. But like all her other efforts 
in behalf of the ordinary and vulgar blessings of life, she seemed willing to 
found her hopes and to build her promises on speculations that were deeply 
tinged with the lightness and extravagance of her own active imagination. 
Of course she was doomed to behold her expectations crushed by disap- 
pointment. She saw, or ought to have seen, that human happiness must 
be constructed on a more solid and rational basis than the fanciful arrange- 
ment of groups and series, and that the mere external order of life, without 
a corresponding internal, was little calculated to secure to its possessors the 
lessings so much and so ardently desired. 

Nor did her views of political reform, in any essential particulars, differ 
from those which she entertained on the subject of the great moral reform 
she was anxious to secure to herself and to the world at large. They may in 
both cases be characterized by a single expression—they were too super- 
ficial. That men were born to be free, that they ought to be free, are great 
truths, deeply and instinctively impressed on the human heart. We may 
see and understand this as plainly as we see and understand that two and 
two make four. But to see and understand in what true freedom consists 
is another and quite different matter. The French nation seemed to com- 
prehend at a glance that liberty was beneficial, that it was practicable, that 
it was desirable. They regarded it as the great enlightener and sweetener 
of life, and were willing to bow down and worship it as a goddess. But the 
great mistake was in thinking too highly of that which, after all, was only 
the means and not the end of government. When they persuaded them- 
selves to worship this goddess, they carried their regards entirely too far, 
and by paying divine honors to the mere instrument, they wholly lost sight 
of the end for which it ought to be used. They soon found that their 
divinity was not so easily to be propitiated as they imagined. Just in pro- 
portion as they offered incense at her shrine, and became more devoted and 
enthusiastic, just in that proportion did she become proud, insolent, and 
intractable. They honored her too much, and she paid back their honor by 
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insults, by disorder, and by blood. They offered whole hecatombs at he: 
altar, and the only return she condescended to make for so much idolatry 
and flattery, was to subject them to the cruelest sufferings, and to the wild 
est anarchy. 

And yet La Bette France is not a personage lightly to be spoken of 
[f she lacks the ability and wisdom to make a proper use of freedom, she at 
least reverences it as a blessing worthy of all desire and all praise. Nay, 
she does more than reverence it, she loves it with an ardor that will noi 
always go unsatisfied. She is like the exile banished from his native coun 
try, which he only admires with the deeper affection as he remains longer 
in a state of painful expatriation. And then her bravery and heroism are 
worthy of her love of liberty. She knows how to endure hardships and suf- 
ferings. She knows how to meet, without murmuring or shrinking, the 
greatest privations, as well asthe most painful disasters. God grant, that, 
if she is doomed to suffer hereafter, she may learn how to suffer in a good 
cause, 

Now what I have just said, I seemed to think and believe of La Beuir 
France, even while she stood before me in all the splendor, and gayety, and 
thoughtlessness of her own joyous nature. I forgot her faults—faults that 
the whole world has wept over—in anticipation of a glorious day of deliver- 
ance, when her philosophy shall receive a better inspiration, when her faith 
shall grow more rational and spiritual, when her public spirit shall become 
more enlightened, when her genius shall become graver and wiser, when 
her gayety shall become simpler and purer. And while watching the grace 
and alertness of her movements in that bright assembly, her faded but ma- 
jestic features, her playful, half serious, but frank and open countenance, |! 
was sure that she herself was looking forward to a more glorious future. 


Our next great star in the bright galaxy before me was Germany, accom- 
panied by several lesser lights, that went to make up a mighty and flourish 
ing empire. He made his appearance in the person of an elderly gentleman, 
with somewhat harsh and rugged features, an antiquated garb with little 
style or ornament about it, an air of deep abstraction seated in his counte- 
nance, and an expression as if he did not like to be disturbed in his medita- 
tions, and as if he really scorned, although he was all the time dreading, 
the approaches and interference of the company around him. He was evi- 
dently laboring under a continual restraint, although no body seemed able 
to assign any good reason for it. To relieve himself from this embarrass- 
ment he would occasionally take snuff, besides which he was in the con- 
stant habit of retiring from the company for the purpose of smoking a long 
pipe, an indulgence in which it was said he-very much delighted. At first 
sight, he might have been taken for an English antiquary, vondemned by a 
singular eccentricity of taste or fortune to the solitary employment of hunt- 


ing stones or fossils, and greatly less interested in the passing events before 
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him, than in contemplating geological eras, and changes that took place 
before the flood. But it might soon be discovered that the resemblance 
vas only in the outward man, and that his real taste for the ancient and 
antique, unless it had relation to the musty books or manuscripts of some 
lumbering library, scarcely extended beyond the traditional history of a 
baronial castle, or the stories so graphically embodied in the Helden Buch, 
or connected with the halls of the old Valhalla. As to the rest, he might 
be called singular, or quaint, or old-fashioned, but in no sense of the word 
ancient, or unreasonably devoted to geological researches. He rather, per- 
haps resembled what we Americans have so tastefully popularized by the 
appellation of old fogy, that is, one who sticks to the good old customs and 
maxims of his ancestors, and who is a mortal foe to all disorganizing and 
modern innovations. 

But in another sense Op Teuton, as his companions called him, was a 
real antiquary. He delighted in polyglot books and libraries, and in the 
discovery and investigation of old moth-eaten manuscripts, especially if 
they were difficult of interpretation, and involved a question of obscure or 
doubtful meaning. He was certainly a great philologist. He would sit fon 
whole days together, calculating the value of a single root, adjusting the 
proportions of a single termination, and deciding with the utmost gravity 
on the difference betwixt a learned tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. All this 
seemed to be his vocation, and came to him as naturally as if he had sucked 
it in with his mother’s milk. 

But there was another branch of learning in which O_p Teuton excelled 
as much as he did in the study of philology—a study, indeed, with which 
it was closely connected. I allude to his character as a biblical critic and 
commentator. Whether, indeed, this branch of learning has added as much 
to his wisdom and understanding as it has to his reputation, may be a ques- 
tion of somewhat difficult solution. Doubtless he has thought much and 
written much on this grave and important subject; but it would seem to 
be his peculiar misfortune to think and write on this subject, as on almost 
all others, in a style and manner peculiar to himself. He begins with the 
simple and practical—at least, that is always his avowed aim when ques- 
tioned on the subject—but in the long run he is sure to embarrass and lose 
himself in the shadowy regions of the mystical and extravagant. The 
plainest lesson of wisdom, the most unadorned incident of a novel, the most 
obvious precepts of a poem, as well as the highest theological and meta- 
physical truths, must be pushed out of clear sunshine into the twilight, if 
not the visible darkness, of a sphere lying beyond the confines of ordinary 
apprehension. Nay, it may be reasonably doubted whether Otp Tevton, 
with all the fervor of his philosophy, and all the strength of his imagina- 
tion to boot, is himself able to pierce the mystical clouds which, in almost 


every instance, he is sure to throw round the plainest and the choicest of 


his theories. Thus when Luther, the heroic monk, whose first movements 
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commenced in wielding the simple weapons of common sense against th 
abuses and follies of a superstitious age, had caused the hierarchies of a 
corrupt church to tremble and grow pale before the strength of his single 
arm, he was not content to rest satisfied with the success of his first 
ichievements, but must needs jeopard the mighty system of truth and reason 
he had been so nobly and so ably preaching and defending, by proclaiming 
to the world the irrational and unscriptural doctrine of being saved by faith 
alone. No wonder that the simple and triumphant conquests of his early 
manhood should afterwards have been well nigh lost and overwhelmed 
unidst the confusion which his doting fondness for a mystical dogma 
created. 

And this is the very spirit and embodiment of the Teutonic literature 
{t must all be comprised in a myth or a legend, which it will happen 
at last that nobody cares for because nobody understands. The same 
mystical adumbration overshadows as well the schools of its philosophy 
as of its theology—as well the didactic teachings of its novels and fables 
as the sentimental beauty of its poetry. When Goethe wrote what he 
called “Das Mahrchen,” (The Tale,) and which the enthusiasm of his 
‘ountrymen has been pleased to designate as the “ Tale of Tales,” it 
may be doubted whether one person in a thousand understood either 
ts design or its imagery; and yet all agree to praise it as a work of 

' 

i 


superior inspiration and genius. And perhaps, on the whole, it is not 


more mystical than the trancendentalism of Kant, or the refined and 
untangible theories of Straus. Even the sublimated lawlessness of Moore, 
is depicted by Schiller in the “ Robbers,” must find its model in the sam« 
school. So that the very students of Germany were foolishly seduced into 
a life of disorder and violence by listening to the dreamy conjurations of a 
philosophical bandit. How remarkable! Luther, Goethe, Kant, Straus, and 
Schiller—all differing widely on the subjects on which they spent the forc 
of their genius, and yet each one as inevitably travelling to a land of dark 
ness and shadows, as if they had been harnessed together in the sam: 
team, and impelled forward in their course by the same driver. One is almost 
afraid to imagine whether the spirit that guided them was a spirit of good 
r of evil. 
But it would be unjust to say that O_p Trvron, as a writer and philos 

her, has done nothing to benefit the world at large. THe is, after all, a 
scientific man; and if we can only make up our minds merely to start with 
him on his learned excursions, and to confine our wanderings in his com- 
pany to this side of the clouds, we may reasonably hope that he will not 
mly prove an enlightened and profitable companion, but a scholar of most 
rare and surprising attainments. Indeed, he is the very model of an indus- 


trious student: strong, persevering and determined—discouraged by no 


)pposition, and overcoming all difficulties. No wonder that he should have 
rought off from the field of literature the spoils of a hundred conquests, 


i 
vhich have justly acquired for him the admiration and envy of the world 
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Nor while praising his scholarship would it be fair to forget the glory 
and superiority of his soldiership. I do not mean by this that war is ai 
any time to be named either as an art to be studied, or as an occupation to 
be followed. It is scarcely less barbarous in itself than the abominable 
practice of some of the German princes, of kicking each other on the shins, 
or pulling each other by the hair; but it is entirely a more approved ar 
more accomplished practice. It has the sanction of the world for its observ- 
ance, and I am afraid will continue to have it for some time to come. It is 
one of the greatest causes of popular enthusiasm, and is calculated to raise 
the feelings of a nation when nothing else will. O.p Teuton delighted in 
it formerly as one of his dearest, and what he believed to be one of his 
noblest pastimes, and he is still ready to muster his ponderous strength in 
the same cause whenever legitimately summoned to do so. Perhaps he no 
longer enters into the service with the same eagerness and with the same 

vagance. He may be no longer indulging a passion for men seven feet 
high, (by the by, in this particular, only carrying out something of that 
me spirit noticed above,) or be desolating and impoverishing whole 
regions of country for the sake of glory alone. But he is, nevertheles 
ready to don his cassock, and to march with the same pride and the same 
alertness that distinguished him under the walls of Prague, or accompanied 
his triumphant arms at the battles of Rosbach and Breslau. 


KINGS AND COMMONS. 


“THERE'S A DIVINITY DOTH HEDGE A KING.” TAKS. 


Vi r populi, Of D . 


EVERYBODY, that is, every news spaper ¢ nd magazine body, re 
views European att irs after some fashion or other, and what 
everybody reviews, probably everybody reads. It is a fine 


thing, too, when you desire to let off a smart thing, or a witty 
thing. or an ill-natured thing—and, by the way, somebody says 
the three are the same thing—to be able to fire away at folk 
who are so far off that there is no danger of their shooting back 
again, With what a charming philosophy we can consider of 
a revolution in France. The slaughter of several thousand 
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people three or four thousand miles off, affects one’s nerves no 
more than killing a caterpillar nearer home. The ruin of em- 
pires, changes of dynasty and policy, war, pestilence and famine, 
afford us rather an agreeable recreation, ‘and produce | no more 
than a pleasurable excitement. It is so easy to see where peo- 
ple are wrong, when you do not happen to be one of them; so 
easy to prese ribe the remedy, when you have never been pros- 
trate ie with the disease. 

Shoot a few people up town, call out our invincible militia 
to quell a riot, and all the influence s of poppy and mandragora 
will fail to bring a quiet night’s rest to half the worthy citizens 
of t the town. ‘Their pil llows will be “a watch-case and a com- 
mon ’larum be ll” fora month. Every whooping eae rh in the 
street, or sudden gust of wind, or stroke of the fire-bell, starts 
them to their feet, and all the ‘old ladies within a mile of the 
place where the te trib le occurre nce took place, are morally per- 

suaded that half the population of the city are w aiting to pounce 
upon them in their unprotected we: ikness, and have no other 
object in life than watching when Biddy leaves the bi isement- 
door open, that they may rush in, massacre the whole family 
in their beds, and pocket the silver spoons. But bless you, 
when you merely blow up a town or two across the water; 
flog twenty or thirty Italian women or so to death; starve half 
a million of Irishmen: decimate the population of Hungary; 
quarter the combined armies of rampant absolutism on the 
quiet citizens of Germany, to eat them out of house and home, 
and turn them, fleeced to the skin, beggars upon the world; 
burn up San Francisco two or three times a year; exhibit the 
ravages of the pestilence which walks at noonday amongst the 

“still vexed Bermoethes,” or any amount of such little baga- 
telles, and “‘nature’s soft nurse” does her duty ‘snared We 
are reluctantly forced to the conclusion, a very strange one, 
indeed, to come to in New-York, that the world is selfish, 
positively selfish—in fact, ‘we say it boldly” —it’s a selfish world 
as well as a mad world, my masters. And having arrived, by 
a severe process of ratiocination, at this startling conclusion, we 
give a slight review of foreign affairs—after owr fashion. 

The suggestive idea acting upon our mind, and arranging the 
shifting scenes of the drama now enacting upon that mighty 
theatre, was the contrast between our own BH and those 
against which the mass of mind and matter is there heaving 
and surging up, sometimes with strange inarticulate murmurs 
—sometimes with wild and almost despairing curses; but al- 

ways with the evidences of a sombre and settled resolution, to- 
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day, to-morrow, sooner if it may be, later if it must, to change 
the old rel: ationships between the governor and the governed : 
to ae course of governmental authority to its proper chan- 
nels, and prevent it from overflowing its banks, and swe epi 
away whatever opposes the wild fury of its waves. 'T'rite, per 
haps, as the observation may be, the glorious distinction we 
enjoy, the pride and gratitude with which we ought to remem- 
ber it every moment of our lives, was brought home to us witl 
unusual force by a sentence or two of Daniel Webster's, de- 
scriptive of the unique and distinguished position which we oc- 
cupy among the nations of the earth. ‘Who among you,” he 
says, and we can imagine the glow of mingled happiness and 
pride with which an American gives utterance to such words: 


“Who among you is there at this moment who would exchange his poli- 
tical or social condition for that which is enjoyed by the inhabitants of any 
other country under the wide scope of the canopy that is over us? Wher 
would you go with satisfaction? No! You would stay at home with satis- 
faction, under the institutions of your country, with satisfaction. You would 
enjoy that political power which is so unive sally disseminated, when ma ‘P opu- 


lar principle, with satisfaction and gratification. For here, every citizen 
feels that he is man; that, if he is one ot Sie governed, he is also one of thi 
governors; that he has a voice in every great transaction of public policy or 
national concern; and let others say aos they will, commend what they 
please ; let them like either a mere royal, a mere despotic, or a mere demo- 
cratic constitution of things, for my self, and I believe I may ao ak for you, 
we are satisfied with our condition as people of the U ne States, living 
under a free, popular and glorious Representative Government, which makes 
us one all over the world.” 


Who, indeed, would exchange this fair mountain of Ameri- 
van liberty for the waste and barren moor of Kuropean tur- 
moil, and war of caste and orders? Yet, perhaps for that very 
reason, perhaps from the mighty contrast offered by the condi- 
tions of the old and new worlds, Americans take a peculiar in- 
terest in European affairs, and so, what Prussia is doing or 
undoing; what England and France are not doing; and what 
Austria and Russia are attempting to do, all the American 
world either knows, or imagines it knows. Their embassies and 
conferences, and general erand sham of diplom: icy, deceive no 
one. One thing we see cl learly from our aoe of view, and that 

Absolutism and Democracy are in the field from one end of 
the old world to the other. Which will onniee r? is the red l 
juestion. States may be crushed, nationalities destroyed, either 
way. In all probability they must and will be. a wideh 
will conquer? Let us look over the great battle-field of jarring 
interests, hostile elements, and national jealousies from that 
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point of view which none but Americans can as yet command. 
In the middle of the battle-field towers up to heaven the fair 
mountain of equal rights. The struggle is to obtain possession 
fit. On it we Americans can seat ourselves, truly “alone in 
uur glory.” The nations which have been battening on the 
,0ors of prescriptive feudality, or sinking in the all-devouring 
ju: \zmire of divine right, are looking to it as the holy mor mtain ; 
p .nting to taste the waters oozing from the clefts of its rock 
ind repose in the shadow of its majestic trees. But the c annon 
f absolutism is in position on its first slopes; and all around 
its base ‘the veterans of an hundred campaigns against human 
liberty and progress are drawn up—grim and silent at their 
batteries. ‘The first desperate effort of the people, in 1848, to 
storm the position, has been frustrated. ‘The smoke of the 
ecannonade yet hangs over the field or goes slowly floating 
way upon the wind. The carnage h: as been terrible on both 
sides; but discipline has retained its position, after a desperate 
contest, and mere enthusiasm and heroism is repulsed wi ith loss. 
Absolutism holds the base of the hill yet; but the attacking 
force has fallen back gloomily—defe ated, but not altoge = r de- 
moralized. By mutual cons sent a kind of truce has been struck 
up, whilst either side buries its own dead. Looking ices the 
hill-top, what appears to be the wiser counsel for the army of 
the people to follow—peace, or war? The advocates of peace 
say, judging from the failure of this grand attack by the com- 
bined peoples-army of Hungary, Germany, Italy and France, 
upon the position of absolutism, the chances against success are 
too great for wise men to venture a further expenditure of life 
and material of war upon another attempt at this time. Revo- 
lutionary success is always prob ematical, revolutionary hor- 
rors always certain. T' he spirit of the age is antagonistic to 
sudden changes; it is a trade spirit, and whatever breaks up 
the ordinary course of trade and interch: unge of commodities is 
hostile to it. It may be, after all, a transition only from one 
form of despotism to another. The body is too weak for fur- 
ther blood-letting. It requires stimulants—a change of diet 
rather than active medicine. Food, organization of labor, divi- 
sion of profits, social reform, rather than saltpetre, increase of 
burdens by war, and new politic al machines built out of old 
elements, and nov el in nothing but the form. These are the 
main heads of the peace argument, and socialistic suggestions. 
We shall not stop to examine them in detail. That has been 
already done an hundred times over, and an hundred times bet 
ter than we can do it. To the latter argument, however, we 
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have always thought humanity itself presented the reply, and 
that, before the world can be redreanized upon principles alto- 
gether new, human nature must be redrganized first. Associate 
men on what principle or plan you will, you can associate only 
their bodies. Before perfect justice and an equal division of 
the profits of labor can become the rule of human association, 
the heart of man must be changed. So long as thrift is stronger 
in one man than another, one man will make more than an- 
other; and so long as avarice or the pride of superiority are 
qualities of the mind, the man who gets will keep what he ge 

The biblical law of love, of doing unto others as we would th 

should do unto us, is one whieh will only universally obt ain 
when all men shall be imbued with the spirit of him who en- 
joined it. It is not to a redrganization of labor, then, that Ku- 
rope can look as the panacea and succedaneum for the healing 
of its nations. That which is possible, that which alone can 
open and smooth the way to a successful reconstruction is the 
educ: ition of the masses. We do not mean ie this an educa- 
tion beginning with the A-B-C’s, and ending in what they com- 
pose—words ; but an education of the masses in the principles 
of constitutional and well-regulated liberty, by which the spirit 
of mutual confidence is made to enter into every man’s form of 
thought, moulding it, and so shaping the masses ultimately 
into durable and happy communities. ‘To this end their first de- 
feat, from which the sy are yet smarting, will conduce power- 
fully. Our security is based upon the fact that it would be im- 
possible to raise an army in this country to operate against 
the people; the material for it is wanting. An Ameri- 
can may be illiterate in every thing else, but in one thing he is 
always educated—he knows his right s—he is alw: ays, to some 
extent, a constitutional lawyer; he can not be made a machine 
of, nor will not blindly obey. This is the education which men 
must have in the old world before they can redrganize upon 
new principles, or recombine in new proportions. Obedience 
even to what they detest or distrust is a life-long habit, and 
when they break aw ay from it for a moment, they do so with 
the uneasy bravery of boys playing truant from school. The y 
have no confidence that any of their comrades will sustain them 
in their rebellion, and creep to bed at night to dream of a whip- 
ping on the morrow, instead of laying plans for a new course 
of independent existence. So soon as the men of the old world 
throw side “isms,” and schemes for making angels of human 
beings—of turning nations into eon to manufacture new 
creatures without frailties or vices, out of the very poor raw 
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material at their command—they will begin the work of edu- 
cation for the possible and real, ‘instead of wasting their ener- 
gies on the impossible and fantastic. ‘Their schools must be the 
bar, the pulpit, the press, the café, the theatre—in short, wher- 
ever men meet and operate upon each other. The interchange 
of opinion must beget a common thought—that thought will 
be the true reconstruction. That thought will be beyond the power 
of bayonets = repel, or absolutism to repress. Tt m: ry be com- 
mented on by the mouth of cannon, pret iched from the battle- 
field, as we at 1S the legislative hall, but it will be irresistible in 
the end, and carry conviction to vie ry heart. That thought 
will be ‘the great idea of true republicanism —the right of 
e very man to do as he pleases, so Jong as he does not interfere 
with the same right in any other man. The whole theory and 
yractice of free governments and human happiness, is contained 
n that simp le formula. 

Paris, that charming city which retains so many agreeable 
nemories of the Regency ; where life is a eres stake, 
played with desperate sang froid upon any c: rd, and a shrug of 
the shoulders answers all the reproofs of thier Paee 
above all, is not the place from which to expect the dawn of 
the true Republican era for Europe. With such social elements 
as hers, out of which to combine it; with stil principles 
voverning, or rather undermining it, la belle France, beautiful 
but meretricious, may ogle Liberty, and coquette with tepub- 
licanism, but they will never m: ike a match of it, or if they 

ould, it must be like a marriage de convenance, a joining of 
hands, not hearts, with little comfort in the bsrasie and less 
hope for the future. A constitution and frame of government, 

o be stabl e, must grow up out of the daily life of the people; 
it must be built upon ; foundation laid deep ly in their history, 
ate constructed, piece by piece, from their necessities de veloped 
from age to age. It becomes thus not only an existent object- 
ive reality, a thing seen and felt in its operations, and sub- 
mitted to from habit and ——. but it is “the outward and 
visible sign” of the habits of the people’s mind. Every 
American, and every Englishman, thinks Jaw, lives law, and 
teaches law to his children. He may not talk learnedly of it, 
or be able to expound its principles; but he knows that the 
vreat system ci at law, and making up the constitution of a 
tree country, has been hammered out and shaped, little by 

ittle, from the true ore, purified with fire, and perfected by 
ine omparab! e workmen. He knows how this right was won; 
and how that truth was fixed, like a bright jewel in the handle 
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of the sword of justice, to ‘light the passage of the blade 
const antly to fresh victories. ‘The traditions of his family, all 
look bs ac k to some one of his name who contended for, or was 
successful in establishing a principle. His fireside talk to 
children is of constitution: ul rights. A policems an, therefore 

do in London or New-York wh: it a file of gens darmes ae 
fail to do, nine times out of ten, in a aris. A true and durable 


republican constitution is a grand « pic, written by a nation of 
God-fearing men. Repul jlicanism is, in fact, not only a kind, 
but a high ‘deve lopment of Christi nity. Therefore, Guizot is 
right when he accounts for the sudden success and harmonious 
operation of a republican form of government on this conti- 
nent. “The United States,” he says, ‘composed a new 
society — citizens of this society were Christians in heart, as 
well as in denomination. At the same moment they were 
quarrelin ig with their king, they lived humbly in the sight of 
God, t the king of kings.’ " The idea of our Republic Was nol 
struck out in the salons of a Countess, or the ante-chamb« r ol 

. minister. Matteson’s picture of “The First Prayer in Con- 
se isa key to the whole mystery. This is not a new dis- 
covery, by any means, and yet one would think it were, to 
hear the world wonder why that great and holy thing 
government of equal rights, is not created at once out of such 
materials as exist upon the eontine nt of Europe. In short, tl. 
whole thing reduces itself to this: the false nobility of title, 
and the arrogance of _ Prescription, may support a throne, but 
only the God-ins spired principles of truth and virtue can form 
a basis broad enough and strong enough to sustain the meee 
structure of a re pub ican government; and the old world mus 
unlearn almost all it knows, and forget almost all it has nan 
taught to believe in, before it has any chance of success in its 
imitation of the new. 

For, how can men in masses safely assume the power to 
frame and wield a government, that oe emanating from 
and delegated by themselves, when they could be ms - neithe 
to appreci ciate nor understand its ee or practical applic ation. 
Men have been by the policy of arbitrary rulers ke pt too long 
ignorant and enslaved, and until that ignorance and that spirit 
of subjection have yielded to the lig! its of experience and edu- 
cation, and beneath a system of ' privileges gradually extended, 
there will, ve fear, be no permanent free governments that 
shall constitute the greatest good of the great mass of a 
sovereign people. Revolutions prematurely made with a vie 


to this end, result in certain defeat; or if they gain a the 
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rary success, want the great requisites of stability. It is know- 
ledge that gives power; and where knowledge is in the hands 

of a few only, the ete r must, as a general rule, necessarily 

follow. It hi is, therefore, been the policy of all arbitrary 
governments, from Egypt to the pean day, to enlighten the 
few instead of the many. A few instrume nts despotism may 
trust and control—it would be trampled on by the many, if you 
dare to give them light. We fear, then, that ap art f rom any ex- 
ternal influences that have been brought to bear, the great move- 
ments that have convulsed Europe have been too sudden, and 
were premature. ‘here was a want of enlightenment, a want 
of union, and of a single, resolute purpose. There was no 
adherence to one great united cause. It was not wide and uni- 
versal. Jealousy and: dissatisfaction have nothing to do in the 
breasts of men who struggle for great free princip les. And yet 
all the Italian States acted under these influences. Had they 
adhered faithfully to the league under Charles Albert, they 
might have achieved their liberties, and banished their oppress- 
ors forever from their soil. But they returned with a recreant 
spl it to a voluntary servitude under their former rulers. Nor 
was there more union in the heart of the German States. The 
action was but partial. The banner of freedom was raised on 
1e walls of their cities. It never floated over the broad fields 
of their country. ‘I'he poorest peasant clung to his native hills 
and plains, regardless who was at the head of power, and who 
was striking a blow in the defence of his natural rights. It 
was not the mass that moved. We contend, then, that the 
cause for which men have struggled, failed, because they 
require to be more enlightened in order to estimate freedom 
aright, and wisely to wield the power which it confers on then 

—because that power, if not rightly understood at first, : 

invariably apt to be abused—and that abuse, which has led to 

present incaleulable evils on the soil of E jurope, has given great 
torce to the reiictionary party, which is now in the ascendant. 

3ut thrones have not yet ceased to tremble. It is but the begin- 
ning of a mighty end. Men have not bled, nor nations been 
convulsed, in vain. ‘I'he seeds of liberty have been wide-sown 
throughout the world. Men have learned to feel that they 

were not born to be slaves. And kings have not yet learne dl 

the lesson that the only safe way to maintain their own rights, 

is to respect those of their subjects. Armies will not be 
always, perhaps, the tools of their arbitrary will. Already, 
indeed, the tone of some rulers is softened—the esters of 
men’s rights, now being framed, or existing, are enlarged. 
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Hungary, brooding over the stern and rapacious rule of Austria, 
and her violated faith, will not slumber for ever amid her 
wrongs. Throughout Germany and Italy is an underswell of 
large, and generous, and noble thought, that will yet ride 
triumphant “through the storms of some revolutionary era. 
And we doubt not, that amid the footsteps of his fiery tread 
upon the soil of nations, may be traced the hand of the 
Most High, pointing to the regeneration of man, and the bless- 
ings of political freedom ! 

Two words, as strong as they are antagonistic, will express 
the mingled feelings to which, therefore, a careful consi ies \- 
tion of the state of Hurope gives rise: Despair—Hope. De- 
spair for the present. Hope for the future. Hope lives eternal 
in the human breast. Pardon us the horrible quotation, horri- 
ble for its triteness; but here, if anywhere, or ever, —— 
for its consolation and its truth. ‘Out of this nettle dai 
we pluck the flower safety.” Out of that dull poison o 
despair must come, in the great providence of God, the healing 
balm of nies Its is not mance th: at the action of ne 
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of ean destiny, has se faith, an aceaal. spark of fire from 
the altar of the Highest, neither common nor uncommon storms 
can quench, should be slow to actin Europe. Men have to think 
out slowly and with great labor there, what, in our new world is 
ready to their grasp; not only long ago thought out, and for- 
malized, but put into action and made tangible; at once a 
part of their household words, and their daily business. The 
word Democracy, separated from its mere local party me: saning, 
startles no one here. It does not mean men maddened by 
grievous wrong and oppression to the committal of wild 
excesses. ‘he people is not a term of terror. The might of 
the people, instead of barricades and pikes, means Jaw and 
custom. Every American is necessarily born into the world a 
Democrat, in the European and Greek sense; a believer in the 
People ; one of them—bone of their bone, flesh of their flesh. 
We have, therefore, to resort to other names to distinguish 
our local politieal differences, since it would be as false for 
any one party to claim that the »y are the People, the Demo- 
cracy, in the Kuropean sense of the term, as it would be for 

hem to claim that they were all angels and their opponents 
al devils. In Kurope, however, the great line is drawn 
broadly. It is Democracy or Absolutism. ‘The People or the 
Kings. One or the other must be chosen by all. There is no 
middle ground now to stand upon. The farce of constitution- 
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y has been play ed out to a most lame and impotent conclu- 
sion. Sober, steadfast, earnest, but conscientious people, th 

fore, are for a while paraly sed. Their symp athies are with the 
) eniple which is little more than saying they sympathize with 
emselves—their memories with the kings. De mocracy there 

s incomplete, in a g creat part, incons sequential ; not free from 
auch absurdity; ar nd, like all very young things, ee ady and 
lisposed to rush away towards strange and startl if not 
suicidal extremes. It i is natural, therefore, that the sol iid middle 
‘lasses should hold off from it, and stand aside, rather specta- 


tors than actors in the drama, which yet, after all, involves 


hem in its consequences as deeply as the ae and the 
lowest. ‘T'o us who, however we quatre! 1 newspaper or 
speech, on the hustings or in public anaes - however we 
liffer about men or measures, stand upon the same proud plat- 
| orm that “all power is from the people,” and all officers, from 
» Presi ‘der nt to the town-crier, the servants of their sovereign 


vill ‘ it is hard to understand how a state of society can co 
inue where this principle is denied; hard to understand h¢ Ww 
any number of state’s prison inspectors, ee gene called 
“ings and emperors, and their uniformed ban es military 
turnkey 5, can Keep whole nations and continents locked up. 
[t is true old Dekkar says: 


All the we wedi a pris 


i 
Heaven th high ws ul oh out it; sin the jail 


And certainly kings are sin’s deputies; and the prince of 
he powers of the air is a lose ) PtION of ea th] r Nrineee: 
Iie powers O 1€@ alr 1S a Ciose connectlon ¢ earthly princes ,; 
yut the balance of power, physical and moral, appears so great 

1 
I 


1 the side of the millions, that we can not get it into us, how 
e units manage to overawe them; how it is that the prison- 
’ 


rs do not change places with the turnkeys. But just in the 
ime proportion as it is difficult for us to ‘understand how such 
an anomalous state of things continuss to exist in Europe, is it 
difficult for the best minds there to understand the existence 
f an universal Democracy upon this continent. They have 
:o long been accustomed to reason down from government to 
he governed, that they have no logic by which to reason the 
coverned up to the dignity of governing. ‘Time will, however, 
do it for them. There breaks the light of hope through the 
alm ost universal night of despair now brooding over the n- 
nent of Kurope. The spring can not be forced back much fir- 

‘ 

t 


ier. It must recoil. It is not in the nature of humanity that 
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such a state of things should be permanent. Look at it for 
moment. Europe awoke from her leth gy. Kverywhere she 
rushed to the battle-field and the forum. Everywhere words 
of energy, of faith, of hope, resounded. Everywhere men said 
to each “other, Let us stand up in the full stature of our man- 
hood, and call the world to witness our determination either to 
live as immortal men should live, or die as brave men should die, 
when hope deserts them, and their te stimony to truth and right 
van be sealed only with their blood. Alas! everywhere th: 
deep-1 -ranged artille ry of Absolutism crashed throu oh their ranks, 
The fire wastoo hot. The people broke, and fled crouching from 


4 

its storm of iron hail. Only here and there stood up a fev 
for whom death had no terrors, and so it passed them unscathed 
and unterrified, and left them looking over the bloody field 
with a calm and holy sorrow. Perhaps the noblest of them all 
looked his =F (for a time only let us hope) upon the shores of 
the Old Worl d, from the deck of the Missi ISsIppl. Then com 
menced, and still continues, the jubilee of tyranny ; the satur- 
nalia of kings. A pigmy and a counterfeit ; a despicable copy 
of despicable models; a prince-president, mounted on oe 
shoulders of the French Republic, plays the old man of the se 
to it, and rides there an Emperor Louis Napoleon the Third. 
The press is gagged; the write : imprisoned; every nenpect- 
able paper ined or seized; public opinion scorned; all right 
rampled on; all safeguards Proken down; all principles con 
founded in one overwhelming tide of infamy and proscription. 
Who believes in the eternity of this? Not we. Will not 
Louis Napoleon's fine state sword, which he flourishes so 
grandly, spite of himself, be like the skilful surgeon’s knife. 
and, cutting beyond the wound, “make the cure complete ”? 
If the actual cautery of the Bonap artist government in France 
do not heal her divisions, and bring the factions to their senses ; 
if it do not sow the seeds of the Republic in the blood of its 
martyrs, then, indeed, it will be vain to hope, vain to believe 
in the capacity of F ‘renchmen for self-government. The Rus- 
sian Bear ceased to conceal his claws. He determined to em- 
brac e > all Europe in his hug of death. He said so broadly, by 
enormous levies of men from one end of his empire to he 
othe r. England and France, a monstrous and unnatural 
league, combined against him. Sebastopol fell. Peace ensued. 
But for how long? The renegade king of Prussia disarms the 
Landwehr, the last shadow of a popular army, and surrounds 
wile mercenary bayonets. Ferdinand of ' Naples 


his throne 
of victims, forty-six a a time, to the Moloch 


ffers holocausts 
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of reiiction. Deputies, ministers, ambassadors, clergymet 
mingled their blood with the unrecorded carnage of the com 
mon crowd. 
*‘ Lords, rich in a dozen pa ultry ges 
Strong in some hundred spearmen 
Only great in that strange sp ll—a name, 


haul men and women, from St. Petersburg to Naples, t 


) 


prison and to death, without even the farce of a trial, and for 


the sole crime of not aa en that kings are God’s vicege 
rents in this honest world of ours. Volumes might be filled 
with tales beside which the ‘Newgate Calendar” would be a 
book of p ious meditations; all acted by crowne d cowards, and 
suffered by the discrowned majesty of man! Here is the 
Despair; but here also is the Hope. The farce of constitu- 
tional royalty is over. The curtain fell on it when Frantz- 
Joseph lighted his Austrian pipe with his own statutes. 
Between the throne and the hovel is nothing now but bay- 
onets ; preaching to the poor the gospel of cold steel, and 
kingly charity of hemp and dungeon. No one any longer 
celves himself Henceforth Europe must be either Repub- 
tion or Cossack—the veritable barbarism of absolutism must 
repress, or ee freedom loose her. The dark ages mi 
return with added gloom and terror; or the millenium of 
iberty must bi urst everywhere in light—the morning of a new 
y of promise to the world. Is it doubtful which will be the 
issue? Can it be conceived that the nineteenth century can 
turn backwards, and learn its lesson from the twelfth ? Who 
believes it? There is more hope than sorrow in — crimes 
of kings. It is necessary that freedom s hould be baptized in 
blood. ih lere are men yet living amongst us whose garments 
were sprinkled with the blood of our expiatory sacrifi ce. We 
have half forgot, in our prosperity, how terrible was the offer- 
ing; and look with apprehension at another hemisphere just 
entering on a like experience. We ought rather, remembering 
our own fortunes, to see with hope t the excesses of tyranny, 
since the sharpness of the medicine is the best guar: antee of the 
absoluteness of the cure. We say, therefore, that to us the 
word of the European enigma is—Hope. And so—hoping 


t 
ver—we bid farewell to our review of the state of Europe. 
S. W. C. 
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FLAME must torture to anneal: 
Shrink thou not the pang to feel— 
Priceless are the dint and blow 


{ 
Cold and hard as hammered steel, 
sruised but tempered by its wo 
In the forge thy soul shall grow 


Hate, and love, and wrath, and trust 
Friendship’s lie and woman’s lust, 
Touch thee now, but touch in vain 
Wiped awa: like flecks of dust, 
ind cold, without a stain, 
ou pass through joy or pai 





AMASA J. PARKER 


Amasa J. PARKER, the nominee of the Democratic part) 
yr the office of Governor of the State of New-Y ork, was bor: 
in the year 1807, at Sharon, in the parish of Ellsworth, count 
of ae and State of Connecticut. His ancestors, wh 
were of the hardy old Puritan stock, resided for many success 
ive g cantina in the western portion of the State. His 
ternal and maternal grandfathers, Amasa Parker and Thoma: 
Fenn, both bore arms throughout the Revolutionary struggk 
of the Colonies with Great Britain, with distinguish« ed bray ery 
Both enjoyed a large degree of public respect, and Thoma: 
Fenn — thirt y-cight times in succession chosen a member « 
the State Legis lature. His father, the Rev. Daniel Parker, wa 
for nearly tiv enty years pastor of the Congregational Churel 

f Ellsworth. 

At the early age of sixteen Amasa J. had completed the 

sual course of collegiate study, and in the spring of 1828, 


] 


hen just entering his seventeenth year, became the pri cipal 
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of the Hudson Academy. Young as he was to undertake so 
grave a trust, he discharged the duties of his position with 
such fidelity and success as to increase the reputation of the 
Institution, and add greatly to its prosperity. How much 
praise he deserved for his efforts at that time may be easily 
conceived when we reflect that many of his pupils were older 
than their teacher. At this time, although thoroughly edu 
eated in the different branches of study necessary for a collegi- 
ate course, he had not been graduated by any collegiate insti- 
tution. A rival academy urging this as an objection to him, 
he went through an examination at Union College, for the 
whole collegiate course; passed his examination with distin- 
cuished success, graduated with the senior class, and received 
his diploma as Bachelor of Arts. 

Whilst still presiding over the Hudson Academy he entered 
the office of Judge John W. Edmonds, and commenced the 
study of the law. 

In 1827, he resigned the charge of the academy, and 1 

moved to Delhi, in the county of Delaware. His uncle, Color a 
Ante sa Parker, was settled there, and enjoyed a large reputa- 
tion as a lawyer. With him Amasa J. completed the study of 
his profession, and, in 1828, at the age of twenty-one years was 
admitted to the bar of the State of New-York. His uncle im- 
mediately took him into partnership with himself, and for fif- 
teen years the firm es a large and successful practice. 
In the practice of the law Amasa J. was particularly distin- 
guished for his energy, promptitude, and thorough business 
habits. These chars .cteristics, added to incessant study, a high 
order of natural talent, and oratorical ability of no common 
kind, early placed him in the foremost rank of his profes- 
sion. Systematic as well as powerful, his mind arranged the 
most heterogeneous material presented it into regularity, and 
brought order out of chaos. In the transaction of business 
this quality was always particularly notable, and enabled him 
to dispose easily of an amount and variety under which most 
men would sink in despair. As an evidence of this love for 
order and dispatch, it is related that he never permitted a busi- 
ness letter to lie upon his table unanswered over the return 
mail, 

His ambition, however, was not bounded by professional 
fame, nor his wishes restricted to the mere attainment of wealth. 
In the summer of the same year which witnessed his first 
forensic efforts at the bar, commenced that ED le cam- 
paign of 1828, when all the power of wealth and all the forces 
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of a proud, proscriptive, and overbearing party were arrayed 
against the Democracy, and the Iron Hero who commanded 
them. It was such a crisis in the nation’s history as is now 
again upon us. It was a battle of the people against caste, 
privilege, monopoly, proscription, and every form and assump- 
tion of error. ANDREW JACKSON, raised up and sustained by 
the good providence of God to maintain the Union, and de- 


fend the Constitution which cements it, from the assaults of 


those who through a “ free construction,” as they phrased it 
then, would have broken down every State right and me cae 
the existence of every sovereign State in a consolidated Federal 
Government— Andrew Jackson was the shining mark for 
every shaft of malice and detraction. 

The proud and worthy commencement of Amasa J. Park- 
r’s P litical career was as the defende r of the faith of Democ- 
acy and the character and policy of its hero-chief. He took 

the stump in Delaware county. He devoted his time to the 
great cause. His appeals, earnest, eloquent, and always dis- 
tl nguished by that clearness of arrangement and strong logic 
which afterwards gave celebrity to his judicial ne were 
atte tended with.a brilliant success. Indeed, the old folks in that 
section of country, remember them to this day, a happiness 
which does not often crown the efforts made upon the stump 
in a political campaign. From that day to the present he has 
been actively engaged in political affairs, upon the De MC ratic 
side. During one period only has he refrained from taking an 
open and | ading part in polities, s, and that whilst occupying 
a place upon the bench. At that time he rightly assumed, 
and acted upon the assun ip pms that a prope r discha rge of the 
high jud icial trust reposed 1 : him was incompatible with an 
ctive political pearenen ship. 

He was iat elected to the State Legislature in the fall of 
1883. During the session of that year he occupic d a promi- 
nent position as a member of the Committee of Ways and 
Me ans. ; : 

In 1834, he was elected by the Legislature a Regent of the 
Universit y of the State of New-York. He was the youngest 
man ever placed in that distinguis shed body, being at the time 
of his election only twenty-seven years old. 

At the age of twenty-nine, the Congressional district then 

ee sed of the counties of Delaware and Broome, chose him 
is 1ts representative. 

He made his débét in Congress at one of the most important 
ras in the history of the country. Jt was the commencement 
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fr. Van Buren’s adn inistration. The halo of glory wl 
e vm sieht eee fe. ee, 
hat of Andi Ji ac kson " ii continued to mark th 


aith was the inh¢ ritance of his succ 





1 ( 
< uences over which the iron will of Jackson, cuid 
and informed by an almost intuitive apprehension of tl 
R True, had so signally triumphed, yet clung ar 
th d States Bank. The monster was powerful even 
dis , and, like the dying Gladiator of Rome, gathere 
: enery Z1es for a anal Dio Ww. _Des S] periae ot succ 
) y 3i0n ol Yh 
Vi ike d rank 
t] ntest. () 
the | S h installmen 
the surplus revenue: “ie public lar ds, the Cilley duel, an 
the Mississippi election case, party war ran high. Few « 
have forgotten to what an extent the bitterness of part ( 





ies was carried, both in the community and the halls « 
Congress. On all the subjects enumerated, Mr. Parker deliv 
ered eloquent and masterly speeches. On the question « 
ayment to the States of the fourth insts allment of the surplus 
revenue, a subject of the most involved, intricate, and perplex 


ing nature, his speeches were marked by so much clearness 


ability, and force, as to compel even the unwilling admi 
of the anti-administration nats rin the House, and give him at 
7 


ne he tA rc — Yr 3 1, , ya4 
once tne position OI a recognized leader in the Democrati 
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In the following September, (1837,) Mr. Van Buren call 


the m rable extra nm, to which he first recommend 
the adoption of the Independent Treasury System. ‘T! 
commendation was received by the opposition with a unani 
mous howl of defiance. It fanned the smouldering embers « 
the U. S. Bank party into an immediate conf tion. J 
whole me rcantile community of - { .». Was acitat l. | 
inciers, stock- Jol bbers, brokers, 1 —— all the crew 


vil-boding owls, from Nichol: Bidd at the head to 1 


Chevalier Webb at the tail of th e party, ‘aved and storm 
vrvy . . = 7 7 . 
hey predicted the destruction of trade, commerce, and credit 
- . : 7 7 ° 
1 passing hourly from the savage to the lugubrious, wi 


. 


eath invoked destruction and civil war, just as they a1 
ow doing, and with the next m nourned over. their betraye 


. ; : 
ountry, and foretold that once al bandoned to t he tender me 


cies of the Democracy and the Sub-T'reasury, nothing but 


1 . e 7° . 7 


racuious interposition or dalyine Providence eould save 1 
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from utter ruin and contempt. But the U. 8. Bank Pee a 
miserable and notorious swindler and pauper. The St )-Trea- 
sury was born, and, spite of the desperate throes < and : ains of 
parturition, lives in health and beauty a child of the Demo- 
cracy, growing day by day in stature -and in comeliness, and 
vith every added year reflecting added honor upon its 
parentage. 

Side by side with Silas Wright, through all that fiercel 
vindictive struggle of the T wenty- fifth Congress, Mr. Parke: 
stood up as the devoted supporter of the measure; enjoyin; 
the confidence of Ji ickson, who, from his pee seklent at th 
Hermitage, continued always to watch with careful eye every 
changing sign on the po litical horizon, and cheer those who 
were yet active in the field with wise counsel; enjoying th 
conf fiden ce of the Democratic party, and adding every day t 
his own acknowledged value as its faithful servant. 

In 1889, the State elections of New-York were marked by 
an unusual degree of excitement. The Legislature then to be 
elected were to choose a successor, in the Senate of the United 
States, to Nathaniel P. Tallmadge. In Mr. Parker’s district 
the third senatorial, about fifty thousand votes were cast 
He had accepted the senatorial nomination from his district, 
and the party rall _ on him with all its foree. The Whig 
party, however, made a gigantic exertion. Nothing was ee 
neither money, seeottia ses, intrigue, nor influence, and he w 
beaten by a few votes, General Root be ing the opposing cai 1di- 
date. 

In the month of March, 1844, he was appointed Judge of 
the Third Circuit, and removed to the city of Albany, wher 
he has continued to reside ever since. 

As Circuit Judge and Vice-Chancellor of - Court of 
Equity his round of duties were arduous and engrossing. He 
brought to them, however, the same admirable : system w biel 
distinguished him in the conduct of his business as a practisin 
lawyer, and was renowned whilst on we bench for dis patching 
more business in a given time than any other Judge in the 
State. He was never known to a a minute behind time in 

opening his court. No body ever had to wait for him. He 
never forgot any thing that was to be done, and when it was 
said, Jud lve Parker will do such a thing, or be at such a place 
at such an hour or minute, every lawyer knew that the result 
was as certain as that the place existed or the hour would 
come. His punctuality and capacity for the dispatch of busi 


1 <2 ATA ind , ‘hia! 
ness are indeed proverbial 
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In 1845, his position as a Judge threw upon him a responsi- 
bility from which most men would have shrunk. It is not, 
however, in the nature of Amasa J. Parker to hesitate or 
shrink from the path of duty, let it lead where it may. It be- 
‘ame his duty to meet the Anti-Rent madness, and he met it 
coolly and fearlessly. 
The history of that fever is yet fresh in the minds of the 

citizens of the State of New-York. In the district where the 
proprietary rights of certain great landholders conflicted w ith 
the interests of individuals, an Aa .ed resistance to the 
of the land had arisen. Hundreds of men disguised as feds uns, 
and armed to the teeth, prowled about, literally secking whom 
they might devour, and having a special ‘fanc y for alan llord ora 
sheriff as a bonnebouche. Reckless scoundrels of politicians seize d 
upon the excitement, and wrested it to their own purposes, still 
further exciting the ps issions of the foolish men engaged in it, a and 
daily inflaming the evil. The masquerading savages ot th 
Anti-Rent tribe pervaded = part of the country like a pe 
tilence, and openly defied the law, its processes, and its officer 
Civil war on a small scale raged throughout the county of 
Delaware. To appreciate the extent of the disturbance effected 
in all the relations of life, and the general state of anarch 
which ensued, one must have been on the spot. Ata distanc 
the thing appears of no great consequence. In the district 
where it occurred, however, it had all the importance of a revo- 
lution, and carried with ita correspondent degree of terror and 
confusion. The resistance to the laws had been carried to such 
a pitch that the Governor of the State was Senge led te on 
the county in a state of insurrection. The Sheriff, eb Stes 
whilst engaged in serving process was deliberate ly shot : n 
A military force was in commission and garrisoned the county- 
seat. The civil power had failed, and the soldiery of the Stat 


1 
rot 


had to be resorted to, to make arrests and preserve public order. 

When Judge Parker arrived in the county, and opened the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer, the ordinary jail of the county 
was full, and two others had been temporarily prepared and 
were also overflowing with — rs. These unhappy and 
misguided men were charged with the commission of every 
crade of crime, ane simple misdemeanor to murder in the 
first degree. 

In a town guarded by the military power of the State, and 
in the midst of a turbulent and excited communi ity, it becam: 
his trying duty to hold his court. His first act was charact 

stic of the man. He announced that he should continue th 


ia : pee . 
sourt until every indictment was tried and the jails cleared 
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The District-Attorney was assisted by the Attorney-General 
and Samuel Sherwood, Esq., for the people, and able counsel 
appeared for the prisoners. The court sat for three weeks. At 
the close of the third week every case had been disposed of, as 
Judge Parker had promised at its opening. Two of the pri- 
soners received sentence of death; fifteen were sent to the State 
Prison for life, or shorter terms; and fines were imposed 
upon those who were arraigned for minor offenses connected 
with the general disturbance of the peace in the anti-rent 
quarrel. 


The course pursued by Judge Parker, his stern vindication of 


the insulted majesty of the law, mixed as it was with a careful 
discrimination of the we eight and character of the offenses com- 
mitted by different individuals, won golden opinions from all 
sorts of people. The Anti-Renters themselves, severely as 
they had been dealt wae acknowledged afterwards the entire 
justice and propriety of his course. T hey learned, by sad ex- 
perience, that the law in the hands of a just and upright man 
was as a wall of iron about them; and that passion and preju- 
dice were dangerous and evil counsellors. They admitted also 
frankly, that whilst the Judge had done his whole duty, he had 
not overstept it a hair’s breadth. As soon as the court ad- 
journed Judge Parker re yoommended to Gavernde Wright the 
discharge from service of the military force. His reeommenda- 
tion was acted upon immediately; and it is a suflicient com- 
ment upon his conduct in that peculiarly trying time, to relate 
the historical fact that no resistance to a legal process has ever 
since occurred in the county of Delaware. In 1846 a new 
constitution was adopted, and his term of office expired with 
the old one. He was, however, immediately elected a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the State of New-Y ork, by the almost 
unanimous vote of the citizens of the third judicial district, 
without distinction of party. This mark of the confidence 
and respect of those most intimately acquainted with his worth 
gives him certainly the best recommendation a public man 
could have. When a prophet is honored even in his own 
country, remoter districts may well confide in his capacity and 
virtue. Of his public course since 1854, the following sketch 
from the hand of one intimately acquainted with the facts, af- 
fords a delightful assurance that if elected to = Governorship 
of the Empire State, his administration will be distinguished 
for capacity, honesty, and discretion, 2 and shed additional lus- 
tre about a name already honorably famous in 


State 


the annals of our 
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“In the summer of 1846, Geneva College conferred the degree of LL.D. 
upon him; a distinction eminently due to his well-known atiainments as a 
scholar and a jurist. 

“In September, 1855, Judge P. was renominated unanimously for re- 
election, by a Convention in which both sections of the Democratic party 
were fully represented, and received at the election their undivided support. 
At that election Know-Nothingism swept like a hurricane that part of thx 
State. Judge Parker, though supported almost universally by the members 
of the bar and the more inti lligent portion of the community without dis 
tinction of party, and though running several thousand votes ahead of his 
ticket in his judicial district, was beaten by about a thousand majority. 
The expressions of regret at his defeat were very general throughout th« 
State, especially among the members of the legal profession and the press, 
by political opponents as well as by political friends. 

“As a public speaker, Judge Parker is of superior excellence. His voic« 
is melodious and well cultivated, his bearing is dignified, his language fluent 
and well chosen, and his ideas are clear and abundant. In extemporaneou: 
speaking he has few equals in the State. Always ready to meet an occasion 
his off-hand powers of addressing an assemblage are remarkable. 

“For several years Judge P. has devoted a portion of his time to lectur 
ing in the Law School of the University of Albany, an institution in estab- 
lishing which, he has taken great interest, and which has met with extraor- 
dinary success. He is also engaged in preparing and publishing a series of 
criminal reports, embracing cases decided in the Courts of Oyer and Termi- 
ner, and others of the higher courts of the State. Two volumes have al. 
ready been published. 

“ At the close of his judicial term, he resumed at once the practice of hi: 
profession at Albany, as counsel, with eminent success. One of the first 
causes argued by him before the Court of Appeals of the State of New 
York on his return to his profession, was the People vs. Waynehamer, in- 
volving the question of the constitutionality of the Prohibitory Liquor Act, 
known generally as the Maine Law. In an elaborate argument he demon- 
strated the unconstitutionality of that act, and it was adjudged void by the 
Court of Appeals. Judge P. had previously while on the Bench of the 
Supreme Court, decided that part of the law unconstitutional which deprives 
the accused party of the right of trial by a common-law jury of twelv: 
men, and having been the first judge who pronounced the law unconstitu- 
tional, had been assailed for it by some of the temperance press. But the 
final adjudication of the Court of Appeals fully sustained and vindicated the 

previous decisions of Judge Parker. 

“During the whole professional and judicial life of Judge Parker, he has 
by a systematic arrangement of his business, devoted a portion of his tim 
to study out of the circle of his profession, and to general reading. In ad- 
dition to thorough mathematical and classical acquirements, including a 
familiarity with the dead languages, he is acquainted with some of the 
modern European tongues, and is a persevering student of Natural History. 
He has shown that neither professional advancement nor severe judicial 
duties are incompatible with a constant improvement in other branches of 
literature or science. 

“In 1853 Judge P. availed himself of a few months’ vacation to visit 
Europe in pursuit of instruction and relaxation. He was well received 
abroad, especially by the bench and bar of England. His speech at the 
wnnual dinner of the English Law Reform Association, at which Lord 
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Brougham presided, was received with great favor, and produced the happi 
est impression. With every opportunity to render his tour both in Great 
Britain and Ireland and on the Continent, instructive a and a agreeable, he re- 
turned home, after contrasting the European institutions with our own, 
more than ever satisfied of the vast superiority of the | atter, loving still 
more fervently the land of his nativity, and confirmed in his belief that the 
welfare and pron perity of our country depended mainly upon the success of 
the great political party to which he is so ardently attac hed. 

“Judge Parker married in 1834, Miss Harriet Langdon Roberts, a lady 
of rare virtues and accomplishments, daughter of Edmond Roberts of 
Portsmouth, New-Hampshire, and has five children. Happy in all his do- 
mestic relations and devoted to the education of his children, enjoying more 
than all things else, during his hours of relaxation from business cares, the 
refined attractions of home and of social intercourse, respected for the unas- 
sailed purity of his private character as well as the integrity of his public 
services, Judge P. has seemed most fully to appreciate and enjoy the bless- 
ings of hig social position.” 


On the sixteenth of August, 1856, the united Democracy 
tendered him the nomination of Governor of the State of New- 
York, and he responded in the following plain, seiaah and 
patriotic letter: 

*“ Arpany, August 18, 1856. 

‘GENTLEMEN: Deeply sensible of the honor conferred, I accept the nomi 
nation tendered me by the United Democratic State Convention. If elected, I 
shall endeavor to carry out the views declared in the resolutions adopted, in 
which I fully concur. 

“Ttisa just cause for congratulation, that the union of the Democratic 
party is now complete and “cordial. Forgetting all past differences and 
looking only to the future, the united Democracy will enter upon the ap- 
proaching canvass with that earnest zeal which results from harmonious 
counsels and a consciousness of right. 

“The consummation of that union was demanded and achieved by ths 
highest sentiment of patriotism. At no time in the history of our country, 
has there been more need of united, firm, and vigorous action in sustaining 
the principles of the Democratic party ; for never before have the unity 
and permanency of the government been more endangered, and its dearest 
interests more recklessly assailed. When in the hope of obtaining power, 
appeals are made to the passions and prejudices of men rather than to theii 
patriotista ; when sectional interests and sectarian bitterness are invoked 
for the purpose of arraying citizens of the Republic against each other in 
deadly strife, it is the high mission and grateful province of the Democrati: 
,» alwe ays national in its character, and regars ling all parts of the Union 
with equal affection, to rally around the C onstitution and defend i , by 
gument, by well-directed appeals to the a of the coun try, and “3 
the faithful exercise of the elective franchise. When such means cease t 
be effectual, there will be little left to us worth preserving. 

** Be lieving, as I do most sincerely , Sin it the success of a prin 
ciples and measures is indispensable 0 the prosperity of the country, I shall 
labor, in whatever position I may be p de ed, to maintain and perpetuate the 


union of the Democracy, now so happilv accomplish 


part "ty 
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** Accept my thanks, gentlemen, for the flattering terms in which you 
have communicated to me the action of the body you represent, and believe 
me, with sentiments of high regard, 
“Very respectfully, yours, etc., 
“ AMASA J. PARKER 
‘To Messrs. Nataan T. Rosstrer, Samvrn BEARDSLEY, 
Srreon B. Jewett, Committee, etc.” 


Democrats of the State of New-York, is not Amasa J. Par 
ker a man worthy of the support of every patriot? Shall 
tional strife or sectarian bitterness be allowed to defeat hi 
He has borne the Democratic standard whenever intrusted 
his hands with unflinching bravery, with noble and unselfis 
devotion to the cause of his country. Once more he stands 
before you. <A great crisis in your couniry’s history, a crisis 
which involves all that is dear to you as Democrats, a crisis in 

which you and he stand alone as the defenders of the Union 
and the Constitution against a holy alliance of every folly and 
fanaticism banded together to des stroy ihe one and subvert th: 
ther. You can not turn back. God and your country com- 
mand you to go unto the battle determined to conquer, or to die 

Close ranks, and forward for James tite un, John C. 
Breckenridge, and Amasa J. Parker! It is for the Union yo 
ficht! 


Sex 


Y) 
Adds 


A union of lakes and a union of lands, 
A union of States who shall sever ? 
A union of hearts and a union of ! 
And the flag of our Union for ever! 
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AMERICA. 


LAND of the free, and birthplace of the great 


Whose eagle soars alone, with none to mat 


Or rival in his flight ;—Land of high thought, i 
Where poorest souls must something great be tai 
By ocean-lakes ;—by cataracts that pour | 
From heights tremendous, with such awful roar, 
As though some mighty sea’s wild mass were huri 

O’er rocky barriers on a reeling world! ' 
Land of the brave, on whose all-succoring breast 4 
The exiled freeman may securely rest, f 
And find beneath thy broad o’ershadowing sky, : 
The quiet home all other lands deny ;— 
A little while ago thou wert a thing : ] 
That bowed, and owned man might be born a ki: | 
And birth in Palaces could give control : 


r the unmeasured forces of the soul ; 
That long-drawn title, blood, and broad est 


Made p QTY 
What art thou now? What Greece hath been of y 


1ies worshipful, and asses great. 





Ay! more, my land; inestimably more! 


) Greece, when a Plato taught, a Solon swayed, 
Ere one proud vaunt was broken or decayed, 
When in the Parthenon her gods abode, 
And every sun on brighter glory glowed, 
Was but a dim foreshadowing of thee, 
For, at her freest, Greece was never free! 
’'Tis no vain boast;—I know the Persian fled 
I know a million for that shadow bled ;— 
Thermopyle, Platea, Marathon, 


Were to its watchword fought, and nobly w 


Who fought were heroes !—demi-gods who fell! 


Ape il 


And what the conqueror’s meed? the sneer,—th 
Who freest poured their blood to serve her cause, 
Jought the sad right to suffer by her laws; 

If this were freedom, when the good, the great, 
Unheard, unjudged, were banished from the stat 
Her freedom-mark !—What fool asserts that we 
Are not than Greece more great, than Greece mor 


Yes! my own land upon the path of time 
Thou stand’st a pillar spotless and sublime, 
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nd on to their worthiest goal— 


The realm of mind, the commonwealth of soul 





For here the right to be, and to be great, 


Rests not on birth, on title, or estate: 





The man who holds his millions ; 


And he most poor, each represent « 





And till that souls in balances be weighed, 
r shown to be of several textures mad 
Kach shall alike be capi ble to shar 

Their country’s honors 3 and their count 

his is owr freedom; this is to be fre 


1d keep it so till time shall cease to } 


SHUTTING UP SHO! 
eta 2 oar a Bh a 
ON the first ol May, 1 in New -York, everybody movy ( 
heir own house into somebody els ’s, and the last of Jun 
OE a aah ‘ a ai a PLE , 
verybody shuts up their new house and goes into the country 
. , . . 7 ’ , _ 
-constructively. It is the pleasantest fiction in the world, that 
17 


‘going into the er The old common law w ful 
‘harming fictions, by whi ch a man might be a horse, or a hot 


1 


1 man, as the convenience of the law, that is, as some 
7 | 1 ‘ . be r . ? 
gal phil ypher define d it—just as the * perl fection of reason 
required 3 1etempsychosis: but ! ‘ going into tne cou! 





a - 4 * 
try” is the most gigantically amusing fiction of our socia 
Of course, every one who om goes into the country. Som 
» delightful rural ret ‘eats, Where birds, and HoOwe’s, al 








{ 
wHy ; 4 [—Z * all 1 +300 , “77 7 ] — 
1 streamlets are: where all the deities of rural pl asurt 
ce ° holiday, and with the rising si we got 
; ip see 1t rise, anda theretore speak | the 
: 1: ] = ‘4 1 , 
y ngered Aurora flings her golden tresses to th 
] ] : ley . nN ol , 1. 
l 2 mythologically tre ypical, re Arcadian! ly poethk 
? . é . “ Yo « é 1 : ° 
her hair of woven light to the bi usy | lands of the tire 
| 
| 
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man, the gentle Zephy rus, and whilst he, dallying with the 
wavy old braids in the sun, threads and adorns her for the 
estial féte champétre on the Olympi: un mount, the wayward 
heal ty beckons the jocund morn, who, about that time, is 
Shaksperianly supposed to be perpe tually “sti nding tip-toe on 
the misty mountain-top,” and invites bias with a roguish smile, 
» her levée,” in her 5 ere room, hung with clouds of gold 
sel orey, and § scented with sweeter odors of the new-born day, 


than “ Nard and Cassia’s balmy smells” diffuse o’er plains of 


Araby the blest—to wait her toilet-making, and give her his 
arm to breakfast at the mansion of the cloud-compe nang Zeus. 
Some go there—not to Olympus, but to a good, honest, sweet- 
smelling country, and Jupiter knows New sD odieas ought 
to go somewhere, where it smells sweetly, for three mont] is of 
the year, at least, to arm their noses with memories of cleanli- 
ness enough to keep them for the rest of the year in this bought 
and sold, corporation-abandoned hole of a city—some go there 
like sensible e persons, as they are; and other some would go if 
they could, being not less sensible, but worse off—for their sins. 
Another class go to watering-places, and exchange comfort: able 
beds and decent cooking for those eternal ghosts “of young 
chi ickens, which require two skewers to keep them quiet upon 
he dish, and look as if they had died of hasty-consumption ; 
so for round-post bedsteads, inv ariably too short at one end 
for any thing longer than Major S Stevens or Tom Thumb, and 
exquisitely adapted t o try the fabled powers of the god of sleep 
by cutting you into aaa small squares with the ropes 
which serve instead of sacking, and turn you out in the morn- 
ing, after a toss-up between pandemonium and nightmare, an 
ambulating chess-board. We know what that class suf- 
fer; twelve painful summers did we try them all, twelve pain- 
ful summers Congress-watered, and danced from “morn till 
dewy eve,” and on again till “daylight did appear.” It will, 
however, ‘be a consolation to our declining years to know that 
we were never rich enough, agreeable enough, nor heartless 
enough to “flirt,” or to be flirted with. Ah, well, through 
what a devious path we tread when first we venture—to the 
Springs. But the other class—the class par excellence, who nei- 
ther go into the country nor stay at home, is the ae we began 
with the intention of writing about. One for all—we will de- 
scribe a oe n. The law of fashion, let us premise, sane S 
that everybody of fashion, or pretending to be “in society y” at 
all, shall be out of the city as soon as the “season” commences. 
Opposite us, two or three years ago, lived a family who had 


16 
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been very wealthy, and still retained sufficient to make a figure 
in society. Of course they went into the country towards thi 
end of June—that is, the house was shut up, and the dust allowed 
to accumulate upon the steps and door-sills. The old father 
stole cautiously out early in the morning to market, and the 
provant for a family came home just the same as during the rest 
of the year—but the family were in the country. It was the old 
story of Bel and the priests. Somebody must have ate terribly 
We pitied the oldman. Could he be compelled to manger pow 
quatre? Terrible fate. Now and then, however, a blind would 
be turned to let in a little air inthe evening. Of course, it was 
only the housekeeper. In ordinary times the steps and side 
walk were kept scrupulously neat, and even then the ladies— 
there were four of them, held up their dresses daintily, and 
minced down them, as if a speck of dust would be contamina 
tion. If they were really behind those blinds, poor prisoners 
of fashion, how the dust, inch deep upon the sill, must have 
gone to their hearts. However, they managed the “ fiction’ 
neatly. One of them really went into the country. We have 
since learned that she had a maiden aunt in Connecticut. Sh« 
went in the five o’clock Pp. mM. boat. All the trunks, band- 
boxes, dress-boxes, etc., of the whole family were made over to 
her for the summer. It is to be hoped they were not full, or 
the other three sisters could not have had a rag to their backs 
till she returned. A fine carriage drove to the door. The lug 
gage was piled on. The four sisters came out in travelling 
dresses and entered the carriage. It was quite melancholy to 
see them all go away from our neighborhood; they were such 
fine, showy, fashionable people; they quite made us feel as if 
we lived somewhere when they were at home. It is true, ow 
rooms were over a little milliner’s, but she had no plate on th 
door, and was altogether genteel and respectable, which was « 
great comfort in such a neighborhood, or rather, in the neigh- 
borhood of such fine people. Well, they all drove away, but 
it was like the game the girls play, when they put four little 
i} pieces of wet paper on their fingers, and play, “fly away Jack 
| come again Gill.” The one sister went away really to the old 
aunty’s in Connecticut, the carriage was dismissed at the steam- 
i boat, and, after dark, the three sisters came quietly back home 
. again, and stayed behind the blinds the rest of the summer— 





we 


martyrs to the duty of being fashionable, and “ going into thi 
| country” at the appointed hour, when New-York ceases to bi 
. respectable, and Broadway is “ tabooed.” N. B.—We passed 
the house yesterday. It is shut up. The dust is collecting. The 
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bell-pull is unscoured. There are cobwebs between the blinds. 
The family have gone into the country—constructively ! 


CHAPTEB SECOND. 
7 ES SBP SSS. 


The departure of Miss Serena Seemly over the way, and the 
melancholy imprisonment of the other sisters, has carried us 
back to the old days when the “muse of the many twinkling 
feet” had charms for us, and a watering-place was a necessity. 
We begin to feel absolutely lonely, and Mrs. Quigg and the 
aon children don’t half fill the room. It seems as if it ought 
to be peopled with a Newport crowd to make it h abitable. 
Everybody is off. Society is in a transition state. Tailroads 
and steamboats, hacks, carriages and coaches groan and fret 
with their unusual burden. We candidly confess that we look 
with a certain degree of regret at the people as they hurry by 
us to wharf and dépot. It recalls the days when we, also, spent 
the season at the “Springs,” or by the sea-side. A moment's 
consideration, however, changes our regret to satisfaction. We 
recall what we have suffered in our summer campaigns, and are 
happy that we have retired from the public life of Saratoga and 
Newport. 

Let us sketch for you, gentlemen and ladies, who have not 
tried the life, but are eagerly anticipating your first campaign, 
a week at Saratoga. If you start from New-York, you reach 
Albany in an incredibly ‘short time. Four hours take you a 
hundred and fifty miles towards the omnium gatherum of Ame- 
rican summer travellers. Two or three hours more land you 
in Saratoga, a place charmingly situated in the hottest sand in 
the State of New-York—in fact, the hottest place, of a hot day, 
we were ever so unlucky as to be caught in. You go to the 
“United States.” Of course, you go there. There you find the 
greatest crowd; and it is a crowd you come in search of, 
Health is a very good excuse. Drinking Congress-water is a 
very good excuse. But excuses are threadbare, worn out. No- 
body believes them. You come foracrowd. You go to the 
United States, and you have it. The day has probably been a 
scorcher—one of those pestilent days which, in July, escape 
from pandemonium to air themselves for twenty four hours 
upon earth. Your time up to your arrival, has probably been 
agreeably divided between Mrs. F itz-Frizzle, Mrs. Fitz’s own 
maid, the nurse, three children, two large, enormously large, 











dress-boxes, your own hat-box, an indefinite number of trunks 


and band-boxes, the flies, brandy-smashes, a dozen eeiileiiont. 


able acquaintances from “down-town,” whom Mrs. F. stares at 
with unutterable horror, and who will be so abominably glad 
to see you, and a variety of other things, all equally deligh tful, | 


al nd altogether too numerous to mention. Hot, tire d—wearied, 





in fact, body and mind—“ beaten out,” and exasperated, you 
arrive at the Springs. For a moment you feel as if your su! 
ferings were ended. Vain illusion. Mrs. F. goes to tea in her 
travelling dress. It is, of course, perfectly proper and admiss- 
ible, and “nobody cares a straw whether Mrs. F. is elittering in 
all the wealth of Golconda, or as plain as a pike-staff. Mrs. F. 
is, however, quite sure tl at odious Mrs. B- , from her own 
street, sne¢ red at her, and w eee something to her neigh- 
bor, at table. Of course, it was a criticism on Mrs. F.’s dress. 
Mrs. F. leaves the tea-table a miserable woman. The band i 
playing for “the hop” all the evening. Its dulcet and inspiring 
strains are no alleviation to her wounded Signity. She has a 
headache. That horrid music drives her crazy. You desire 
to be shown to yourroom. The polite and enterprising land- | 
lord—his name was Marvin when we used to go there—mar- 


shals you the way to the third story—back. You enter; |! 
leaves you—a little precipitately, it may be. Possibly he has 
an idea of what is coming. The room is ten feet by six, and 
opens into another of the same size. In the one, yourself, w * 
and all the luggage are piled “ In the other, the door bein; 
doit are the servants and children. Mrs. Fitz seats herse If on 
the side of the bed, and gazes at you in hopeless despair. You 
endeavor to shun her eye. You can’t. It fixes you. Itanni- 
hilates you. You wish yourself anywhere else, but can’t go. 
The sacrifice must be consummated. You are tied to the stake 
and can not fly. You feel that you have betrayed that mist 
able woman into the most frightful of trials. She brought you 
there, it is true; but you do not remember that. She gare 2 at 
you, ‘and her ¢ gaze says, “See, Mr. Fitz—see, you un feelin 1g 
man, to what a ‘pl: vce you have brought me—to what sufferings 
you have exposed me.” When she has sufficiently humbled 
you by that sternly suffering gaze, she turns her attention to 
the bed. It is a field bedstead. The a are one foot long 
and six inches wide, and very limp and flabby, stuffed, P roba- 
bly, with anything but down. You are quite prepared 
them stuffed with nettles. The bedding consists of a eal 
blanket, a restricted spread, and a thin, a very thin, mattra 
Mrs. Fitz turns up the corner of the mattrass. T he bedstead 
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has no sacking, but is supplied instead with cords, which cross 
each other from post to post. You long to take a piece of that 
rope and one yourself at once; but Mrs. Fitz turns down the 
mattrass again Ww am’ a jerk of passionate contempt, and you feel 
is if your laa hope had vanished. All this time, Master Bobby 
is erying at the top of his voice, Miss Minny is fighting the 
nurse, and the baby is threatening to go into spasms in the 
next room, the door of which opens into yours. ‘How you get 
to bed ths at night you never know, but in the morning you 
ss yourself in one corner hurriedly, and under the influence 
. kind of fancy that you must get your clothes on, or your 
t ance of escaping from the penite ntiary will be lost. Mrs. 
‘itz, of course, engrosses the looking-glass, which is exactly 
twelve inches by fourteen, and you tie your neckerchief w rong 
side out, and with the knot in ominous proximity to your left 
ear. At breakfast you devour an unlimited qu: intity of rolls, 
mixed with Congress-water, and really good, and delude your- 
s olf into the idea that you are eating meat from a phantom 
chicken, a row of which cause you, at first, to waver in your 
mind as to whether you are at a breakfast- tak le or an anatomi- 
al Boars, The second day, Mrs. Fitz has struck up a violent 
flirtation with an old flame, whom you luckily never saw be 
fore, but who, somebody kindly informs you, made desperate 
love to her before marriage, and was suppose xd to be engaged 
to her. Another friend, still k inde r, telis you that Mrs. Fitz’s 
mamma found a that you were rich, and | roke off the cai. 
in consequence of which, Mrs. e—-potens ial, lay in convul- 
sions for two days. Y ou go to the lake; you go to Glenn’s 
Falls; you roll nine-pins in the morning; walk to the high. 
rock spring; dance all night; drink twelve numbers of Con- 
gress-water in the morning; let the children on the flying 
horses in the grove—and wearied body and soul, go away every 
night to your cubby-hole in the third story, to listen to a lec- 
ture on your horrid inattention, selfis hness, and want of heart 
—leaving your poor wife alone all day whilst you are playing 
bili rds and riding about—she plays billiards, it is true, and 


>< 





rides about twice as much as you do—and Mr. , the old 
flame, is never absent from her side; but she carries the war 
into Africa, and you are lulled to sleep nightly with an eloquent 
exposition ‘of your barbarities—and from morning till night, 
and night till morning, that, and all that, and more, m: akes up 
your life at the Springs. This, however, is only the first chap- 
ter—the second is “a more excellent song than t’other.” 
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CHAPTER THi 


CAPE MAY, AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE 


Leaving the supposititious, and coming down to the positive, 
e will no longer idealize you, exce lt ent reader, as either Mr. 


or Mrs. Fitz-Frizzle. We will’ simply tell you what happened 


at Cape May to a real couple to whom we choose to give that 


name, for the nonce, and leave you to tag the story with your 


own moral. 

We shall, therefore, take up the ideal Fitzes where we left 
them, and b yy a touch of the “magic pen” translate them int 
the ver yen le personages of the — : 

We left Mr. and Mrs. Fitz-Frizzle, three children, two serv 
ints, and a lady’s-maid—the dis tinction will be easily under- 
stood by our readers, if their experience has been anythin; 
like ours, since, in fact, the lady’s-maid is usu: uly a much fine 

lady than her mistress, and quite as hard to take care of—w 

left this charming family, then, at the Springs, at Saratoga—at 
the United co ates; or rather we sketched their arrival, and the 
history of a few days spent in that large selection of “ Klegant 
Extracts” from fun, fashion, flirting, and other more question- 
ible facts, fancies, and amusements. Private and confi 1c ntial 
athe 2s, upon W hich we place the most unquestionable reliance, 
have put us in possession of facts in the sequel of their history 
which we hasten to lay before you. The ieeon, in fact, not 
to mince the matter, between Mrs. Fitz- Hrizale and her old 
flame, the des scendant of all the Knickerbockers, Mr. Egbert 
Ten Broel kx, progressed with startling rapidity. Mr. Fitz sunk 
I ‘apl lly to a point near zero in his own es timation and ever 
whilst Mrs. F. became so remarkably ag hfal, and 


bo ly else’ s, 


rose so rapidly to a very high pitch of h: appiness, 1 t be: ti 
be currently reported of her that she could, by no Saeed. 
walle the base earth much longer, but, a di ay or so, would 


undoubtedly—tly. This, as Saratoga is an exceedingly witty 
place, was undoubtedly a double entendre. The same agreeabl 

individual who first informed Mr. Fitz of the ant rinupdlal 
tendre of Mrs. Fitz for Mr. Ten Broek, having, with perse- 
vering kindness, assured him that he had overheard them 
rehearsing “Oh! fly with me—'tis jus st the hour,” in the dis- 
tant seclusion of the small parlor, where, at a later hour in the 
evening, elderly gentlemen pursue the less affecting but equally 
nteresting amusement of “ whist” . Fitz became vichoutls 
nraged, and, with a bravery which we believe is constitu- 
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tional with that sort of man, immediately pushed the matter 
to a crisis by rushing up to the room occupied by the nurse 
ind children, boxing Master Tommy’s ears, pinching Amelia 
Ann till she screeched terrifically, and solemnly assuring Mrs. 
fitz’s own maid—the lady’s- maid—that he believed she— 
Carter—was a hussy. Carter gazed at her mistress’s hush: sad 
ie a moment in vacant horror, ‘and then went off into strong 
rics, accompanied with many insane e xpressions, delivered l 
na “very high and sharp tone of voice oe general tendency 
of which, as nearly as could be gathered by the sane: and 
nquisitive audience, who, by this time, were very close] 
packed, jammed, and pile d up in the corridor outside the room, 
$ a rofound regret that she, Carter, should ever have lived 
to see “sich a day,” or have left the service of her majesty, 
nobility and ge ntry of Great Britain and Ireland generally 
to “ bemean herself to a Frizzle, who, she’d take her Bible-oath, 
had no more right to the ‘ Fitz’ than she had, and never was 
nobos rae son, nowhere—that he wasn’t.” In the midst of this 
‘cene of suffering and horror, when, in fact, it had reached its 
ulminating poll nt, and the crowd outside the door could with 
lifficulty restrain themselves, and refrain from breaking in 
nd taking vengeance upon the cause of so much misery, and 
uch a frightful noise—the unhappy Fitz—Mrs. Fitz, of course, 
ippeared. She has since said that her first impression was that 
Mr. F’, had sacrificed the nurse and children, and then com- 
mitted suicide. Why she should imagine any thing so terrible 
she does not condescend to e explain ; but she says that was her 
irst impression. With that heroism, however, which distin- 





ruishes her character, she ae immediately into the room, 
ind there ensued—a great silence. Carter ceased to exclaim 
Amelia Ann screeched no longer; and Master Tommy sub- 
sided into subdued sobbing. The crow d, with aa whisper- 
ing and head-shaking, dispersed, and Mr. and Mrs, Fitz had a 
ttle- royal. We draw the veil over the field of combat. The 
hadows of the eve ning were about the lady before the field 
was won. No one could doubt, however, who saw th lem tog re- 
ther at tea-time, upon which standard the bird of victory | ad 
erched. Mr. Fitz was defeated, led way captive, and aie 
red over to a more hopeless slavery than ever. He had sur- 
rendered—the outsiders supposed altogether at discretion, 
‘ue or no rescue. But it was notso. He had surrendered 
yn condition that they should leave the Springs the next day. 
They left. Mr. Fitz would have gone to Robinson Crusoe’s 
tesolate island, if he had had his way; but Mrs. F. had hers, and 
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they went to Cape Island instead. Mrs. ¥’. persuaded him th 
it was a quiet place, to which invalids eaed 4 for the atta fi 
of sea air and bathing, and the innocent Fitz flattered himsel! 
that amid the peaceful calm of a remote and sea-girt isle, he 
would recover the accustomed serenity of his mind—seldo 
disturbed by any thing except a sudden fall in stocks, such a 
is just now playing ducks and drakes with the bulls and bi ars 
in Wall-street—and Mrs. Fitz forget that odious and unprinci 
pled Ten Broek. Deluded Fitz! When they reached tl 
Mansion House, lights were flying in all directions, a hum 
of innumerable very large buml le-bees rose on the air, and 
the whole atmosphere of the place respired a pungent odor of 
intoxicated gaiety and frenzied haste. They had reached the 
island on the eve of the great fancy ball, that stupendou 
occurrence which, for one entire evening, caused all the good 
people of Cape Island to suppose that they were throwing Sara 
toga, Newpor t, Lebanon, and Schooley’s ‘Mountain entire 0 in 
the shade. The “ Kursaal,” which, in the language of C: 
Island, means dining-room, but upon this occasion is ie 
ranslated into the English tongue by the words “ ball-roor 
having, in imitation of Mr. Kirl yy, enveloped itself in th 
American flag, partially restored him. however, by awakening 
a profound feeling of patriotism. A fine row of columns, a 
drop-scene at the further end of the room, and a large collec 
tion of paper lanterns wrapped the soul of Mrs. Fitz in elysium. 
She was transported to oriental climes at once—a part of tl 
world she was very fond of talking of, and was thoroug 
acqus ante d with through the medium of an indefinite num 
of melo-dramas which she had seen in New-York. The unéor: 
tunate Fitz went to bed that night a victim to the acutest di 
RAC and much brandy and water. He had, in fact 
succumbed to his fate, and asked only oblivion. Th 
night he found himself, how he knew not, dressed as a brigand 
in a tailless jetleel: anda steeple- crowned hat, carried by Mrs. 
Fitz and a great crowd of people, like Nick Bottom, sing ular rly 
“translated” into the Kursaal. The love ‘ly Mrs. l’itz, it m 
be as well to state, appeared elegantly and appropri: ately ¢ 
tumed as the “Pride of the Harem.” Scarcely had th 
bewitched Fitz begun to be accustomed to the noise, gla 
patchouli, and ever-shifting kaleidos scope of costume, thi in they 
were joined by a monk, who, considering the warmth of th: ut 
foreign apartment, kep 't his cowl remarkal ly close. The good 
friar appeared to excite an imme¢ lis ate int rest in the bosom of 
Mrs. Fitz. She gradually dropped Mr. Fitz’s arm, and accept 
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ing that of the monk, disap} eared in the crowd. Fitz was 
understruck. Directly he See ame savage. He grasped his 
bat andit’s dagger, and brandishing it around his he: .d, rushed 
through the room, upsetting flower-girls, magicians, princes, 
princesses, and a number of fine historic lion-skins. Cap: 
Island was in an uproar. The Kursaal was in confusion. 
‘‘Tlave you seen a monk with the ‘Pride of my Harem? 
gasped Mr. Fitz. “This way, sir,” said the gentle man ily and 
efficient master of ceremonies, pushing him out of the nearest 
door. It happened to be the right one. He saw the monk 
the monk saw him. Surprising to relate, the monk droppe¢ 
Mrs. Fitz and his cowl at once. The moonlight shone upon 
his cowlless head. The monk was Mr. Egbert Ten Broek. 
Mrs. Fitz shrieked. Mr. Ten Broek ran, and so did Mr. Fitz— 
with dagger high in air—pale glittering in the moon’s pale 
ray. They ran for thei ir lives; that is, Mr. Fitz ran for Ten 


Broek s life, and Mr. Ten Broek ran for his own. This race 
] 
] 


ore 


1as been incorrectly reported in the daily papers, and by some 
has been called a “sack race.” The facts are, however, pre- 
isely as we state them. Mr. Ten Broek rushed down to the 
steamboat dock, evidently laboring under the delusion that the 
steamboat was there, and would immediately fire up and bear 
him — from his relentless pursuer. He reached the dock, 
and, instead of springing on board, sprang vrninetl The 
undaunted Fitz sprang after him, holding the fatal dagger in 
his teeth, and the last that was seen of the ill-fated pair, they 
were swimming lustily away to sea—T'en Broek still keeping 
his distance, and Fitz striking ont + after him with lusty sinews. 
Mrs. Fitz is now supposed to be a widow, and, we learn, is an 
object of the greatest interest and sympathy to a numerous 
and fashionable circle of friends and acquaintances. We sin- 
cute trust that none of our friends or readers will ever take 
such a trip, either to or from the Springs. And when they 
next have a fancy ball at Cape Island, and such a race to end 
it, ‘‘may not only we, but you, gentle reader, also, be there to 


see, 
mA 


CHAPTER FOURTH, 
MRS. DAVIS’ PIANO. 
In spite of all these things, in spite of our reminis scences of 


Saratoga, Schooley’s age gs the White Sulphur, Cape May, 
ete., and even in spite of a misty recollection of ‘ Persepolis,’ 
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one very hot afternoon last week, we, unfortunate we, whom 
the stern necessities of business retain all the week through in 
the reeking atmosphere of the city, went on board a North River 
steamer for the purpose of swallowing at least fifty miles of pure 
air. It was the fifth day of August, and hot. Ask Mr. Mer- 
riam, how hot it was? Stretched at length i in the saloon on the 
upper deck, we closed our eyes and resigned ourselves, with a 
delicious feeling of relief, to the reviving influences of the cool 
wind. Close by us sat two persons. ‘They were engaged in 
what ne to be a very interesting conversation. One was 
a raw-boned, six-foot, thin-faced countryman; the other, a 
small, sallow- -complexioned, passably genteel-looking middle- 
aged man from the city, with black whiskers shaved to a point 
near his nose, and also shaved off at the point of his jaw under 
lis ear, giving his face the appearance of having been badly 

<saed all around below his mouth. You might have mistaken 
him for a gentleman, if it had not been for those whiskers. 
Our city friend “talked exceeding small, like a woman.” Thi 
stalwart anatomy from the banks of the Hudson 1, on the con- 
trary, spoke out like a large man—as he was. The little man, 
with the unhappy whiskers, was evidently the father of a fa- 
mily, and the nervous anxiety 0 f his manner, the way in which 
he eyed the shores of the river, a peered aw ay inland, strain- 
ing his eyes to examine every cottage on the hills, showed at 
once that his wife had 's sent him out that afternoon to “look for 
board in the country.” Wretched man; we sympathized with 
him at once. 

‘* Wal!” said the anatomical Hercules, “my name’s Devine. 
What might yourn be?” 

“Davis, sir; my name is Davis,” said the little man. 

“Wal, Mr. Davis—Schultz kin eae ‘bout forty, and 
[ guess he’s got as many as that now. I wouldn’t like to take 
as many as that, ‘cause you see it makes too much work for the 
wimmen. I wouldn’t mind seven or eight, tho.’ You see I kin 
live with it, and I kin live without it; but I wouldn’t care if ] 
lid take seven or eight. How many on you be there?” 

“We have five in family,” said Mr. Davis meekly. 

“ Surely—wal, five ain’t too many, I guess. You'd like to 
stay some time, wouldn't you ?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Davis is weakl ly, and thinks of remaining out of 
town for the summer.” 

“Just so. You see, if I take any bo: arders this year, I’d like 
folks that want to stay three months or so, cause this igs don’t 
eet mussed no more in three months than they do in three 
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weeks, and the wimmen are particler our way. Maybe you’d 
like to bring a pi-an-no up with you?” 

" Really, I don’t know.” 

“Yes, wal—Schultz has four dollars a week for all them that 
sets at the first table; but maybe you citizens don’t think four 
dollars out of the way ?” 

“As we intended remaining so long out of town, I didn't 
wish to give more than three or three and a half. How much 
did you charge your boarders last year?” 

“Wal, I only asked them twenty shillin’.. But you see they 
were friends, and made themselves, too, homelike with us. Used 
to rove ’round all the time, and go into the field and pitch hay, 
and didn’t care for no niceties. Fact was, we didn’t put our- 
selves out on their account at all. Now, maybe 3 your folks is 
the kind that keeps a good deal to themselves, and wants look- 
ing to, considerable.” 

“We are not hard to please, I assure you,” said Mr. Davis 
with a wan smile, which led me to think, perhaps, Mr. Davis 
was easier to please than Mrs. Ditto. 

“Ah! wal—you didn’t know whether you'd like to bring 
up a pi-an-no, or not. Your folks play, don’t they?” 

“'Y es, wf eldest daughter plays very well.’ 


“ Surely! wal, the pi-an-no is beautiful music, U's Ef so 
be you did want to bring up a pi-an-no—you’ve no oiden how 
many pi-an-nos my brother carts up from the landin’ very 


year. A’most everybody t hat comes out now brings a pi-an-no; 
and ef so be you'd like to bring yourn along, I guess we could 
manage it. You see father is dead agin music. He won’t have 
it, no how. Some folks, you know, are queer about music. 
Father is. Three years ago I bought my little girl an accor- 
deon. The accordeon is beautiful music too, when it’s well 
played. Isay so. Wal, we showed it ’round considerable, and 
all the folks liked the look on it first rate. We didn’t let Nan- 
y play on it right off, but kept it layin’ about. After awhile 
she gun to play on it, and the old man looked kind a-side- 
ways at it for a spell. After that, he didn’t take no kind of 
notice on it, and Nancy plays as much as she likes, and he never 
says a word. So, ef so be you would like to bring up a pl-an-no 
with you, it wouldn’t do to play it right off at once, ef you did, 
the old man would walk straight into the room and say, ‘ What’s 
this? I can’t have this music a re, no how.’ You 'd have to 
wait till along about nine o’clock ‘in the evening for a spell. 
Then you could begin and play on till ten or ‘leven, or so on, 


7 Sice a? ian - | . . 7 aed ae 
and in a week or so he’d kind a-get used to it, I guess. 
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We 1, I don’t know,” said Mr. Davis—‘“‘T’'ll think about— 
k to Mrs. Davis. It will be j just as Mrs. Davis says.” 
ow al, ef you would like to bring up your pi-an-no, I gue: 

you might. However, there’s some splendid riding ’round ow 
parts, specially to ‘Mineral Spring.’ Mineral Spring’s about 
six miles from our place.” 

‘ Mineral Spring!” said Mr. Davis, “ what kind of water 1 
there?” 

“Oh! Just the same as Saratogue water. Mineral Spring’s \ 
on my Uncle Jotham’s place. Kf Uncle Jotham had any kind 
of ente erprise, he might make a-n nost any thing out of it. But 
the old man ain’t one of the stirrin’ kind. He’s got about seven 
hundred acre there, ’round the spring, and only two boys. The 
boys has worked hard, but they’ve come to the conclusion | 
there’s no kind of use in it, and the »y won't work so no more. 


The youngest is cartin’ wood to the -landin It takes him about | 
half an hour to load up in the mornin,’ ad about half an how 
agin to throw his load off at night. T hat’s all he does now, \ 


and I don’t call an hour a day hard work. I guess they’ve 
pretty much made up their min ds to take it easy the rest of th 
way. Schultz talks about raisin’ his house. Ef I was to raise 
the kitchen part of mine, I could accommodate a dozen, first 
rate.” 

“Well, Mr. Devine, do you think you could take my famil\ 
at the rate we spoke of?” s 

. a I guess I could. 

The boat touched the dock c & and the ] ast we heard as Mr. 
Devine went on shore with the —— -eyed’ ’ Davis, was—" And 
ef so be you'd like to bring up that ere pi-an-no, I guess w 


mnld rn anaga i+ 
could manage lt. 








Oh! pardon this my worthless 
I loved him in my boyhood’s d 
And oft my task was lamely said, 
For Scott, not Virgil, I had read. 





Yet Pedant’s frown by day was li 
I was world of joy at night 
L lov 1 still, a boy no mor 

And shall till life’s last throb oO 


For if in past or future tin 





[ tagged or e’er shall tag ar e 
And, by sor > Tare ly happ: chance 
Sing of the olden time’s Romane« 
In strains that to the public ea 
Successful come in their career, 


To him and him alone I ows 


Whate’er of verse I love or kr 

I me first beside the fount, 
He taught me first to climb the m« 
[o bend the bow, to point the lanc 
T ight] 1 1 Romar 
in my every strain 


i wn him still my suzerair 


a 
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If haply this, my fitful tale, 

Breathe joy and sadness, laugh and wail 

If sometimes all too close the tone 

Of mirth mix in with sorrow’s moan ; 
If I have made Truth’s radiant light 

Burn brightest ’mid surrounding night ; 

And sweet Repose, the mate of Toil; 

And gentle Love, Ambition’s foil ; 

And change and opposition strong } 
The varied features of my song; 

Lo! mine excuse: It is our life— 

The brook’s sweet calm—the torrent’s strife 

Lo! the example I set forth: 

The Ariosto of the North! 





Oh! if one tone be lingering still, ' 
By mount, or vale, or haunted rill, 

Of thy sweet harp and lute: 

Kind sprites, who watch beside his shrine, 

Breathe it across my fameless line, 

And it shall not be mute. 

Let whoso pleases woo the aid 

Of her the fabled heavenly maid, 

That the sole patronage I claim 

To win my verse its share of Fame. 


CANTO FIRST. 


I. 


THERE are but two absorbing powers 
Of our exertions, hopes, desires, 

And they, through life’s brief passing 
In brain and heart are restless fires: 
Kindled by Hops, by Pride, or Folly 
Madness their end, or melancholy : 
Our manhood’s toys, our age’s care, 

Jur all below, our all above; 

Ambition points beyond despair, 

And only death can conquer love. 
Burn on, ye fires. Ah! vain to tell 
Those fires to burn no art can quell. 
Lit at the birth-place of the sun, 
Unquenched shall burn those fervid fire 
Till nature with her lights hath don 
And in one mighty flame expires ; 
Then with the Earth, the Air, the § 
Shall Love and shall Ambition die. 


en 


y 





Il. 


Then list, ye gentles, to my song, 

For both I ween it brings, 

And man’s Ambition, fierce and strong 
And woman’s fondness sings. 

And list ye men and maidens all, 


7 


In camp or court or festal hall, 
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Or wheresoe’er you be; 

A lay of love, a tale of war, 

Of feast, and chase, and feudal jar, 
Romance and chivalry. 


I. 
It is a night of beauty—such 
As comes but to those skies 
Where stars seem drops of diamond dew, 
For human ills, that ghastly crew, 
Wept fresh from angel eyes; 
And every air that wanders through 
The wide ethereal arch of blue, 
Comes fresh from paradise. 
But in Uberti’s lordly hall, 
There is a sound of wo, 
And little recks he of the night, 
If winds be soft or stars be bright, 
Or tempests rudely blow. 
The loved is dying. Like a leaf, 
A withered flower, passing away : 
And sternly sad, in voiceless grief, 
He hath watched the live-long day 


IV. 

Spite of the fearful agony, 

The terror and the strife: 

The serpent gnawing from the heart, 

The silver chord of life; 

The dying beckoned to her side 

The father of her only child, 
And took his hand in hers, and strove 
} To calm his anguish wild. 

But when she found her words in vain, 

His lip to hers she pressed, 


On the dying woman’s breast. 
“Good night, a long good night, dear love,’ 
She whispered when the kiss was given 
“ Keep it till I receive it back, 
When we two meet in heaven !” 
“God help me as I do,” he sobbed, 
‘No woman’s lip but thine, 
And this thy child’s, O Agatha! 
Shall e’er be pressed to mine.” 
Then in the face of death she smiled, 
And pointing to her side, 
Bade him for her sake love her child, 
And kissed it—and so died. 


Vv. 
And he did love her. From that hour 
She was to him a holy trust: 
Her child, his all, a priceless life, 
Snatched from her mouldering dust. 
And so, from earliest infancy 
Grew Agnese by her father’s side ; 
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\ green branch on a blighted tree— 
\ thing so sweet, so purified, 

[hat all things loved her, young or old, 
And blessed her when their beads they told 


Vi. 
Oh! beautiful as thoughts of heaven, 
Or dreams that vanished bliss restore, 
arms the love is given 

Which earth and time contain no more ; 
Fair as our hopes when but begun, 

Was she, the old man’s darling one. 

Who shall describe—what words can tracé 
The counterfeit of that dear face ? 
Not mine the pen would rashly dare 
ro paint her form, her face, her air ; 
Enough—she seemed, ’mid sin and fear, 
\ thing to worship and revere ; 
4 golden shadow falling down 

m tl ht realms above; 


e halo of a seraph’s crown 














rom the bi 








Jack through death’s dark obstruction thrown 


To light the world with Love! 


VIL. 

Visconti sat in his hall of state, 
And quaffed the jovial wine ; 
And many a prince beside him sa 
The noblest of their line. 
The chiefest lords of Tuscany, 
Renowned in fi f fight; 
And some, too, from beyond the 


+ 
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Sat at his board that night. 

Fair ladies, too, and mi ; 

More quickly sped the hours away. 

But fairest of the feasters there, © 

Was old Uberti’s child and heir, 

Beside her sat, scarce less divine, 

The heiress of Donati’s line: 

With heaving breast and downcast eye, 
And cheel 


streis vay 


{ 
»* 





k that shamed the rose’s dy 
And loving hope the tale to hear 
Visconti murmured in her ear. 
Farther along the princely board 
suondelmonte’s lord, 
lim, wrapped in musing mo 


rowds a solitude, 


- of so dreaded fi 


great Uberti name 





Vill, 
I would ye ha Uberti seen, 
Mid velvets rare and jewels’ sheen, 
In garb of sable hue, 
No jewel had ye asked, I trow, 
Nor broidered robe the chief to know 


First of that princely crew. 
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They were a band of gallant men, 

Of polished speech and noble port; 
Such as ye crave to meet again, 

When they sweep by in camp or court ; 
And yet the noblest of them all, 

He sat in that baronial hall. 

In camps his air was rough and bold; 
His dark eye quiet, clear, and cold; 

He seemed a man compact of snow, 
And yet his heart was warm below. 
His thoughts, his purpose, and his trust 
Within his own stern bosom lay. 

He spoke, and his retainers knew 

’T was theirs to listen and obey. 

He asked no counsel, nor brooked none. 
He willed the deed: the deed was done. 


TX, 


When from the feast they rose, of all, 

The last who loitered in the hall, 

And paused, to speak in whispers low, 

Were Agnese and Antonio. 

Warmly he plead, or seemed to plead, 

Whilst she stood by with down-cast head, 

And cheek so wan and colorless, 

The single, long, and raven tress, 

Which strayed across it, rested there 

Like painted curl on ivory fair, 

Listening as one to whom belief 

Or doubt alike brought equal grief. 
“Ts there no way but this?” she cried. 
“No, Agnese! not one hope beside. 

Marked you your cousin’s searching eye 

Flash on us as he passed us by? 

I know the Visconti, and that glance 

Of purpese dark gave evidence. 

Oh! trust me, since my grand-sire’s knife 

In sad Mugello drank the life 

Of a Visconti, when they smile 

’T is but to cloak some murderous wile. 

They hate my very name; but thou—” 

She passed her hand across her brow, 

As if to banish from her brain 

Some ghastly fear, some sudden pain— 

Then turning, with an altered mien, 

And smile confidingly serene, 

She placed her hand in his: “ And I,” 

She said, “I bear no enmity. 

The bonds of blood are strongly tied ; 

But love is stronger. I decide.” 
“To-night, then. By the hermit’s cell, 

You know the place!” ‘Ah! love, too well.” 
“When the clock strikes the hour of eight.” 
“Enough, I will not make thee wait. 

My oath is said, my pledge is given— 

The future is with Fate and Heaven |” 


17 
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Deep in a sweetly dimpling vale, 
The loved haunt of the nightingale, 
Moss-grown and sunk with age, 
Half seen, half hidden in the wood, 
With crumbling wall, deserted stood 
A ruined hermitage. 
The path across the mountain took 
Its way beside a babbling brook, 
Which, in its mid career, 
Caught in a deep and rocky bed, 
A lake in miniature out-spread, 
As crystal smooth and clear. 
Thence, dashing on in silvery spray, 
Across the barrier rocks its way 
With murmurs loud it made, 
And far into the vale beneath 
Flung, like a sunbeam-painted wreath, 
Its beautiful cascade. 
Below, where hermit dwelt erewhile, 
But dwelt no more, perchance a mile, 
Anselm, a man of God, 
The village priest, within the wood, 
For sake of prayer and solitude, 
Made his unvexed abode. 


XI, 


The priest was one well struck with age, 
But his smooth brow, an open page, 
Showed not the strife of bustling years, 
The flagging hopes, the growing fears, 
Which sear the worldly sort; 

But on that brow was patience writ, 
And plac id hope rept sed on it; 

And gentle pity in his eye, 

Like twilight on an autumn sky, 
Matched well his quiet port. 


xi. 


That night, as he was studying late, 
There came a knocking at his gate. 
Ill can the sttident bear to be 
Disturbed in his deep reverie : 
Natheless—he closed his book, 

And murmuring sadly as he went, 


‘Doubtless some dying wretch hath sent 


At this, the mid-watch of the night, 

To crave religion’s latest rite,” 

His way to ope he took. 

The door unclosed, surprised he sees, 
Scattered amidst the dusky trees, 

A score of men at arms; 

Whilst close beside the entrance stand 
Two troopers of the iron band, 
Redoubling their alarms. 
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‘Good e’en, good father,” then quo’ one. 
“Good e’en. What seek ye here, my son, 
At this late hour of night ?” 
‘Thine aid, good father, much we need, 
And pray thee go with us with speed, 
To do a holy rite!” 
Whither my son? And what I pray, 
This office which brooks no delay ? 
What you require I first must know, 
For churchmen may not blindly go.” 
“Nay! go you must, come foul or fair. 
What ho! men—to the palfrey bear. 
Be sudden. So!” 
And Anselm found, 
Ere he had time to breathe a sound, 
His arms seized fast, and to his heart 
A dagger held. He durst not start, 
Nor could not if he durst. “A cry, 
A single struggle—and you die,” 
Hissed in his ear, And then—“ Be dumb, 
And neither harm nor ill shall come, 
3ut guerdon and reward. To horse, 
Ere the moon rises on our course.” 


XI. 
Across his eyes a scarf they bound, 
And lightly bore him from the ground. 
Awhile they rode profoundly still, 
Till Anselm murmured—‘ Ha! the mill!’ 

‘Silence! old man!” the leader cried, 
Reining his charger by his side. 

‘Remember what I said. The knife 
is at thy throat. Beware thy life.” 

Then struck the rowels in his steed, 

And took again the van and lead. 

“Yon dotard, Gaspard,” whispered he, 

To one who rode in company— 

‘Though blindfold, guesses at our cours« 
From yonder mill-wheel’s er 
It must be changed—strike throug] 
If he hear there, his ears are good.” 
Then wave and mill he heard no more, 
For, turning from the well-known shore, 
They clambered on, by pathways rude, 
In silence through the darkening wood, 
Save when the branches overhead, 

Or dry leaves on the ground bespread, 
Rustled or swayed with gentle sigh, 
To the soft night wind floating by; 

Or when the owl which all the night 
Had screamed his fitful boding ery, 
Discerned the moon’s unwelcome light 
And hooting shrill prepared to fly, 
And seek in deeper, darker groves, 

The gloom the bird of midnight loves. 
Now still more steeply rose the way 
As on a mountain’s side it lay. 


aking hoarse 
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Anon they stopped. The band untied, 
He found him standing at the side 

Of a half-ruined ancient pile, 

Built in the pointed Gothic style ; 

There be an hundred such old shrines 

E In passes of the Appenines. 

But all in vain he strove to trace 

Some feature which might mark the place. 


awe OL 


xiv. 


The star of love is shining bright 

Above the shadowed west; 

The wayward birds with quickened flight, 
Speed through the slow encircling night, 
To faithful mate and nest. 

Beneath the star, within the grove, 

Her guardian Hope, her errand Love; 
Quickly as Hope and Love will press 

To reap their blessing, and to bless, 
Towards the lone hermitage and well, 
Deep shrouded in the lonely dell, 
Through paths to childhood’s footsteps known, 
Agnese Uberti sped alone. 

With beating heart and searching eye 
She scanned each shade she hasted by; 
And, as to catch each sound she bent, 
Her varying color came and went. 

She nears their oft-times trysting place, 
And lives once more in his embrace. 


xy. 
Their hands are clasped, their lips are met ; 
And if there’s moisture in her eye, 
’T is half a daughter’s fond regret, 
And half a lover’s ecstasy. 
““ Antonio, once again with thee, 
How vain seem all my fears to me! 
The forest gloom no more appals 
Than my blithe cousin’s glittering halls.” 
“‘ Now, by my brightest heaven, thy faith, 
Nothing shall part us, love, but death.” 
He paused, for on the breezes borne 
The warning echoes of a horn 
Thrice flew from hill to answering hill, 
; Then died away, and all was still. 
: ‘It is the signal note "—he cried. 
“What ho! my men!” And at his side, 
Like spirits summoned from the wood, 
A score of his retainers stood. 
‘To horse, to horse. The night wanes fast ; 
i All must be finished ere ’t is past. 
} The palfrey knaves. Look to the girth.” 
ih Then light he bore her from the earth ; 
As light upon his charger leapt, 
And on o’er bush and brake they swept. 
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XVI. 
A single taper flickering shone 
On crucifix and altar-stone, 
Casting its ineffectual light 
Amid the shadows of the night, 
And faintly marking the long aisle, 
Threading the gray and ruined pile. 
Once it had been a church, but now 
It scarcely might its name avow. 
A dozen men-at-arms around, 
Lay listless stretched upon the ground, 
And in their midst, serene in look 
As when they forced him from his book, 
Calmly prepared for every fate, 
Unmoved, the pious Anselm sate. 


XVII. 
The noise of distant hoofs they hear, 
Nearer they echo, and more near, 
Anon it seemed the calvacade 
Before the church’s portal staid. 
Then sudden, through the gloom of night, 
Flashed out the torches’ murky light; 
And clanking steel and jingling spur 
O’er knighthood’s mouldering sepulchre 
Awoke the din of war, 
As up the aisle, with footstep slow, 
And many a whisper quick and low, 
A female form they bore. 
Gently they bore her, and with care 
Seated upon the altar stair ; 
And one, the leader of the band, 
Knelt down and took her listless hand, 
And whispered in her ear. 
Perchance good comfort whispered he, 
For blither seemed she soon to be. 
Yet sooth to say, I can but guess, 
For what to her he did profess 
None else but she might hear. 


XVIII. 


Then rose from earth the trembling maid, 
Half leaning on his arm for aid; 
Trembling, yet with undaunted look, 

As for the rite their place they took, 

In solemn silence there. 


‘ Buondelmonte’s lord am I, 


And this fair dame, who standeth by, 
Uberti’s child and heir. 

And hither urged by such deep love, 
As man below nor heaven above 
Should e’er forbid to plight ; 

Craving that by thy ghostly aid, 

We two may one indeed be made, 
Father, we come to night.” 
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In silence paused the priest awhile, 
Then answered with a doubtful smile: 
“ Wherefore, my son, in night and gloom, 

As mourners follow to the tomb, 

Or men go forth to lawless strife, 
Come ye to take her to your wife? 
Methinks such act as daylight shames, 
But ill befits the mighty names 

Ye bid me join in one ! 

Doth Lord Uberti know this thing ; 
Or hast thou order from the king, 
That it should thus be done ?” 


“No letter I from Conrad bear,” 
Antonio said, with haughty air. 

‘And, meddling priest, enough for thee, 
I bid thee do thy ministry. 
Buondelmonte’s power, I ween, 
May such as thee from danger screen, 
Although, obeying his command, 
Ye brave the haughtiest in the land. 
Forward, sir priest. Night wears apace. 
We may not tarry in this place.” 


‘I know thy power,” the priest replied, 

‘* Yet little reck I of its pride. 
The God I serve hath power to tame 
The stormy sea, the raging flame. 
The pride of man, and human wrath 
Are but the bulrush in his path. 
Yea, armed by him, a straw, proud lord ! 
Is mightier weapon than thy sword. 
Meseems this maiden thou worldst force 
To wed thee, lord. Heed well thy course: 
Pause while ye may. Thou know’st her sire 
His wrath is an avenging fire. 
Nay, nay—thou need’st not lay thy hand 
So fiercely now upon thy brand, 
For till he bid me, or till she 
Who stands beside thee telleth me 
That gladly, and with full consent, 
Hither she hath her footsteps bent, 
Nor force nor fear constrains this hand 
To tie twixt you the marriage band.” 


XIX. 
Dark grew the bridegroom’s haughty brow, 
One step he made, and muttered low: 

“ Think’st thou thy priestly garb’s defense 
Will scatheless guard thine insolence ? 
Once more I bid thee on. Dost hear?” 

“T do—yet feel no jot of fear. 

My trust is in a mightier arm, 
And thou art impotent to harm.” 

“Die, then, thou fool.” And with a stride 
Antonio stood by Anselm’s side. 

But quicker than the lightning flies 
Athwart the gloom of summer skies, 
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That trembling woman forward sprung, 
Each nerve to steel by magic strung: 

She caught his upraised arm, and twining 
Her own around his stalwart form, 
Parted the ringlets darkly shining 

About her face. So sun and storm, 
When for the mastery contending, 

Show gloom and glory equal blending ; 
For like the storm her hair’s dark flow, 
And fearful bright the face below. 


“Put up thy knife: for shame!” she said. 
“What! wouldst thou smite the hoary head? 

Wouldst thou at God’s own altar slay 

God’s minister? Foul fall the day 

When, at the altar and the shrine, 

Such act were done for me or mine. 

Put up thy weapon. So. ‘Tis well. 

Stand back. Leave me his fears to quell.” 

Then turning, with such lofty air 

As well Uberti’s child might wear: 
Father,” she said, ‘‘ let this but seem 

The fevered fancy of a dream ; 

Nor by this act of heated blood 

Misjudge Antonio’s nobler mood. 

Thou wrong’st his nature. Force nor fraud 

Hath brought me to this house of God. 

All love, save that I owe to Heaven, 

Is to Antonio freely given; 

And freely, joyously to-night, 

I yield me to this sacred rite. 

Our will is mutual in the deed. 

Father, ’t is I command. Proceed.” 


“ Alas! dear daughter, though in vain 
I seek to shield from strife and pain,” 
The priest replied; “Oh! hear me still, 
Ere yet irrevocable ill.” 


‘‘ Father, I pray thee peace,” she said. 
‘‘ My fate is fixed. The sheeted dead 
Will rise obedient to thy voice 
Ere I will waver in my choice. 
Therefore, O father! tarry not.” 


A moment rooted to the spot, 

He gazed upon that haughty face, 
Where flashed the spirit of her race, 
Then with sad tones the silence broke, 
And slow the solemn service spoke, 
Which made Buondelmonte’s son, 
And Farinata’s daughter one. 


Then, at a signal from the groom, 
The light was quenched and all was gloom. 


[END OF CANTO FIRST.] 
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CLAIMS OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


Ir is not necessary that at this time we should go into an 
elaborate history of the origin of the two great parties which, 
since the days of Washington, have contended for the posses- 
sion and control of this government and republic. No man, 


however, who has paid the slightest attention to the history of 


parties in this country, can have failed to see, that the differ- 
ence between the two is fundamental, and that they can never, 
by any possibility, be united—that no matter what disrup- 
tions of party may take place, no matter what new combina- 


tions may be formed, no matter what heretofore unheard-of 


issues may be made, the one great principle underlying the two 
parties must always remain the same, must always belong to 
the same party, and must ultimately give to the Democratic 
party the control of our affairs. 

It is true that from the days of Jefferson, there have been 
men passing from the opposition to the Democracy, and from us 
to them. It will continue so—until the end of time, we were 
about to say. But is the republic not now in danger? and if 
so, in danger from what party ? Not, certainly, from the party 
of the people and the Constitution ; not, certainly, from that 
party which embraces within its wide-spread arms, the length 
and breadth of our beloved country; not, certainly, from that 
party which chooses its candidates upon national grounds, and 
whose platform is equal and exact justice to all; not, certainly, 
from that party whose very existence is bound up with the 
success of the government and the perpetuity of the republic. 
No! no!! The country is in no danger from the Democratic 
party; but the danger comes from that sectional opposition, 
whose claims to the support and confidence of the people, we 
considered in the last number of this Review. 

Let us return. We have said that among all the changes of 
parties and politicians, among all the transfers of power and 
success, the principles and doctrines of the Democratic party 
must always be their own individual and exclusive property— 
that they can never by any possibility belong to any other 
political combination ; for whenever any man embraces them, 
he becomes at once a member of our fraternity. 
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In considering, then, the claims of the Democratic party to con- 
tinue to administer the affairs of our national polity, it may be 
well to state briefly, what we conceive to be the great and dis- 
tinctive difference between the party in opposition, and our- 
selves. It will require no argument—our whole history will 
prove its truth. 

1st. It is a principle of the Democratic party, that the people 
are the source of all power in this government. 

This principle has always been denied by the opposition, 
from the days of the elder Adams to those of John C. Fre- 
mont. They have uniformly contended that Congress had 
authority in matters clearly beyond its jurisdiction. They 
have said Congress could create a national bank, could carry 
on a system of internal improvements, could foster one branch 
of industry at the expense of another, could assume the debts 
of the several States; and, last and worst, could legislate on 
the subject of domestic slavery. They have ever been in 
favor of giving to Congress powers not delegated to it by the 
Constitution ; contending for a loose construction of that great 
instrument, and in favor of a consolidated, rather than a con- 
federated government. Every principle they have ever 
affirmed, every measure they have ever advocated, has, in some 
shape, sought to take power from the people and put it in the 
hands of the general government. ‘Their system was grand 
and stupendous. A bank, which should control the financial 
concerns of the government; a tariff, which should foster one 
branch of business; a system of internal improvements, which 
should so intimatety connect the States as to put them in the 
power of a central government; and finally, an assumption of 
State debts, which should put them so far under the power of 
the national Executive, as to make them entirely subservient 
to its will. Wasit not a bold and hardyscheme? And every 
one of those measures was predicated upon a-loose and unau- 
thorized construction of the Constitution. 

The Democratic party, on the other hand, has always held 
an entirely different theory of government. In the words of 
the Cincinnati Convention, they have constantly asserted— 

“That the Federal government is one of limited powers, 
derived solely from the Constitution, and the grants of power 
made therein ought to be strictly construed by all the depart- 
ments and agents of the government; and that it is inexpe- 
dient and dangerous to exercise doubtful constitutional 
powers.” 

A complete and well-defined antagonism to the opposition, 
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is the natural and necessary result of such a political dogma; 
and_of necessity the two parties can never get together. The 
Democrats have always been strict constructionists; the y hi ave 
always been State rights men; they have been uniformly in 
favor of permitting the citizens of the States and Territories to 
regulate their own domestic concerns, and of course opposed to 
any intervention by Congress. With a Democratic president 
in the chair, every State and every citizen in the Union, steer- 
ing by the pole-star of the Constitution, knows exactly the 
powers of the general government, and glso the rights and 
duties of the governed. There is no exercise of doubtful 
powers—a strict construction is the sheet-anchor of Democracy. 
But when the opposition are at the head of affairs, no man can 
tell, when he retires at night, where the ship of State may 
drift by morning. 

This fact, then, that the Democratic party have ever stood 

faithfully by the Constitution of the country, is one overwhelm- 
ing and unanswerable argument, why the control of the 
government should be continued in their hands. What fact 
should guide the action of every lover of the Union—of every 
citizen who is opposed to sectionalism—of every a who isin 
favor of our popular form of government? It is the great prin- 
ciple upon which the “claims of the Democratic party” are 
founded, and having, as we think, made it sufficiently plain, we 
shall now turn our attention to another branch of the = 

We commented briefly upon the measures of the elder 
Adams in the last number of this Review, and we shall only say 
now, that his administration put the government upon the 
Federal track; it passed the alien and sedition laws; it 
denounced and dispersed Democratic assemblages; it multi- 
plied loans; it authorized a standing army; and it was pro- 
net by its partisans to merge the confederation into a con- 
solidation. 

And what was the result of the glorious election of Thomas 
Jefferson in 1800? Among other beneficial and reformatory 
measures, we find that internal taxes were abolished ; the army 
was reduced; the national debt lessened; the naturalization 
laws liberalized; freedom of the press, and the right of citi- 
zens to assemble in public meetings, restored. And since the 
days of Jefferson, those rights have been unimpaired; those 
measures have been continued by the Democratic party. Since 

then, the course of this government has been due Democratic, 
except for an occasional moment, when the opposition have 
switched it off. As soon, however, as the people saw the trick, 
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they were prompt to restore it into the hands of Jefferson’s 
disciples. 

But the acquisition of Louisiana was the great measure of 
Jefferson’s administration ; and that acquisition, which is now, 
on all hands, admitted to have been most glorious and magnifi- 
cent, and not only essential but absolutely necessary for the 
purposes of trade and the inevitable expansion of our com- 
merce—an empire, bringing to us not only its own immense 
wealth and fertility, but enabling us to use our formerly 
acquired territory, by opening to us the navigation and mouths 
of the Mississippi, and throwing millions of acres of that 
stupendous valley into immediate requisition; settling them 
with the hardy pioneers of the older States, and opening 
through the entire length of the continent, one grand artery, 
throw which flowed the growing trade and commerce of the 
finest and richest country in the world. 

Who does not now acknowledge the incalculable benefits 
derived by every corner and State of the Union, by the Louis- 
iana purchase? Is there a man of them all, whose Federal 
fathers denounced it so fiercely at the time, who would be will- 
ing to place it again under the dominion of its former masters ? 
While you all indignantly answer, NO! we ask for a moment’s 
patience. What will be the natural result of the election of 
John C, Fremont? We answer, A dissolution of the Union. 
And in that case, men of the north and west, what becomes of 
your Mississippi trade? When you come to Mason & Dixon’s 
line, a new jurisdiction awaits you, and your right to pass is 
questioned—ay, it is denied. The benefits you have so 
long enjoyed you have recklessly cast away—the valley of 
the Mississippi is ruined—the acquisition of Louisiana is of 
none effect. 

The leading question during the administration of James 
Madison, was the war of 1812. It was a war of principle; it 
was for free trade and sailors’ rights ; it was for the eminently 
proper and Democratic doctrine, that the flag of our country 
should protect the persons and property sailing under it—a 
doctrine with which it would be natural to suppose no one 
could find fault; and yet, Federalists opposed the war; and 
their journals were filled with discussions in regard to a sepa- 
ration, a northern confederacy, a union of the New-England 
States. Massachusetts has the unenviable honor of originating 
resolutions to that effect; and they may be found among the 
acts and resolutions of her Legislature for the year 1804. 

Indiscriminate denunciation was poured out upon the war, 
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James Madison, and the Democrats; but, regardless of the 
clamor, they bravely and gallantly fought it through, substan- 
tiating and enforcing for all time, the principles for which they 
contended; sustaining the honor of the nation, and establish- 


ing our fame and character, as one of the first-rate powers of 


the world. At the conclusion of that war, we, as Americans, 
began to take rank in the scale of nations; we began to 
assume an importance in the eyes of the political world; our 
experimental government was proved to be equal to any emer- 
gency, and our standing and power as a nation, were fully 
acknowledged. 

These were some of the results of the administration of 
James Madison and the war of 1812; and whatever is good 
in them, belongs of right to the Democratic party ; whatever 
of credit is due to any one, is due to ourselves. 

The administration of Andrew Jackson is the next one to 
which we appeal, as illustrating the discussion and settlement 
of a great national question. During the “era of good feel- 
ing,” in the time of Monroe, several heresies had crept into 
the administration of affairs, and when the questions again 
arose, a discussion as to their constitutionality immediately 
commenced. This struggle was the result of a want of firm- 
ness on the part of Mr. President Monroe. Had he heeded the 
words of the venerable George Clinton, delivered when he 
gave, as Vice-President, from the chair of the Senate, his cast- 
ing vote against the renewal of the charter of the first national 
bank, we should have been spared the convulsion which fol- 
lowed the veto by Andrew Jackson. 

We can not forbear quoting the words of Clinton in this 
place, for they embody sound Democratic doctrine. He said : 
“Tn the course of a long life, I have found that government 
is not to be strengthened by the assumption of doubtful pow- 
ers, but a wise and energetic execution of those which are 
incontestable; the former never fails to produce suspicion and 
distrust, whilst the latter inspires respect and confidence.” 

Andrew Jackson was a Democrat of the first water. With 
the ability to comprehend, he joined the moral courage to ex- 
ecute. And no man can fail to observe how speedily he 
brought, and how firmly he held, the government in the track 
laid for it by Thomas Jefferson. He vetoed the United States 
bank bill, and he vetoed the Maysville road bill, embodying 
two darling principles of the old Federal party—a governmental 
bank, and internal improvements. The Democrats have gone 
to the country on those issues, and been sustained. 
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We need not stop to discuss the merits of those two vetoes, 
Their importance has long ago been conceded and settled. 
Nor need we, at this time, more than refer to the leading mea- 
sure of Martin Van Buren’s administration—the independent 
treasury—a measure which the sober second thought of the 
people, to which Mr. Van Buren appealed, gave their unquali- 
fied sanction and approval—a measure which has been in suc- 
cessful operation for ten years, and which no party would dare 
to repeal. 

While upon this subject, however, it may not be considered 
inappropriate, to say a few words about Mr. Buchanan’s great 
speech on that bill, in reply to Mr. Clay, delivered in the 
Senate, on Wednesday, January 22, 1840. We are thus par- 
ticular in the date, because it is upon this speech, that the fu- 
tile charge of low wages is attempted to be founded. And it 
is upon that charge we intend to speak. We say first, that 
there is no ground in the speech for the accusation, and, se- 
cond, that no fair-minded man ever made it, without knowing 
that it was false. 

It was said that Mr. Buchanan was in favor of reducing the 
wages of the laboring man, and this sub-treasury scheme was 
to be the instrument. In the first place, every word and sen- 
timent in the speech contradicts the assertion; and, in the 
second place, if 1t were true, then the scheme has been a most 
egregious and ridiculous failure; for the ten years which have 
elapsed since the passage of the sub-treasury bill, have seen 
the wages of labor higher, and more steady and uniform at 
those rates, than in any previous period of our national 
history. 

But that speech of Mr. Buchanan is a most noble monument 
to his love of the laboring man, and we could desire nothing 
better, than that every man in the Union should have put into 
his hands that entire speech as it was delivered. “ From my 
soul,” says Mr. Buchanan, “I respect the laboring man. La- 
bor is the foundation of the wealth of every country, and the 
free laborers of the North deserve respect, both for their pro- 
bity and their intelligence. Heaven forbid that I should do 
them wrong! * * * * * And if I believed for a mo- 
ment that this bill would prove injurious to him, it should 
meet my unqualified opposition.” The Independent Treasury 
bill has had just the effect Mr. Buchanan said it would have. 
It has steadied the currency of the country. It has tended 
greatly to keep business in a regular and successful channel, 
by preventing bank inflations and contractions, and it has thus 
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assisted in giving to the laborer constant employment, and re- 
gular wages, and enabled him to obtain, at fair rates, the neces- 
saries and comforts of life. 

No man who studies the financial history of this country for 
the last ten years, and remembers not only that all civil ‘diffi- 
culties have been ov ercome, but that a foreign war has been 
carried on, a large debt contracted and paid, varions and ex- 
citing foreign questions discussed and settled, must concede 
that the measure is one of the very first im yortance in regard 
to the permanency of our government a the steadiness of 
our commerce. He will be still more thoroughly impressed 
with this opinion, if he will take the trouble to recall the times 
of the war of 1812, and the financial operations of the United 
States Bank, and compare e them with the war of 1846, and the 
Independent Treasury. 

It is a most conclusive proof of the far-seeing statesmanship 
of Mr. Buchanan, to read this speech upon that bill, and com- 
pare his prophecies , uttered sixteen years ago, with the actual 
results as we have them before us every day. A man who 
would write a history of the workings and benefits of the In- 
dependent Treasury, would have his work done for him, and 
need only adopt the masterly and lucid speech of the great 
Pennsylvanian. 

The administration of James K. Polk, which we must men- 
tion briefly for want of time and space, was one of the most 
successful and purely Democratic of any which has ever blest 
the country. With Mr. Buchanan at its head, it was of that 
progressive, conservative kind, which suits the genius of our 
people, restraining while it directs. The great measure of that 
administration was the war with Mexico, but several import- 
ant points in the Democratic creed were reiiffirmed during its 
progress. In the conduct of the war we had reénacted the 
scenes of 1812. The same party in —— the same party 
carrying on the war, the same party objecting to any acqui- 
sition of territory, for the same reasons that their fathers ob- 
jected to the Louisiana purchase. Who can doubt that the 
party opposed to the Mexican war are the legitimate sons of 
that, which opposed the war of 1812? And who does not 
know, that the men who opposed the Mexican war, are now 
the very foremost in the ranks of that party, which supports a 
sectional candidate for the Presidency ? 

And what were the results of that war? Who can number 
the advantages daily accruing—the immense extent of terri- 
tory—the incalculable amount of wealth—the extended area of 
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freedom? What the Louisiana purchase was to the East, the 
acquisition of California and the territories of New-Mexico and 
Utah, will be to the West, and together, no man can calculate 
their value. But of what worth will they be to us of the 
North, when the fanaticism of the one section cuts it off from all 
connection with the other? Now we are reaping the harvest 
of wealth, of happiness; may we never reap that of poverty 
and sorrow. 

We repeat, then—the acquisition of Louisiana, the war of 
1812, the war of 1846, and the territory acquired from 
Mexico, are a few of the trophies of the Democratic party. It 
is to them, and to them alone, that the honor of these events 
belongs. They have conducted the country to its present 
point of glory ‘and prosperity ; they have fostered harmon y at 
home, and defended the national honor abroad; they have at 
all times been found on the side of the people, and opposed to 
a rapacious central government. They have never made war 
upon one section of the Union, or its institutions or prejudices; 
they have never elevated one portion of their fellow-citizens at 
the expense of the other; they have never discarded men on 
account of the accident of their birth; nor have they violated 
their oath to support the Constitution of the United States, by 
disfranchising and denouncing men on account of their reli- 
gious belief. 

Since the day that Thomas Jefferson swore on the altar of 
his country eternal hostility to every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man, has the party which he founded stood by his 
= slaration. Never swerving for temporary success, they 
have kept their eye steadily on the Constitution of the country, 
and have guided their course by that immortal chart of hu- 
man liberty. They have ever had and deserved the confidence 
of the great mass of the people, because they have never made 
war on their rights or their liberties. 

Such are a few of the claims which the Democratic party 
sets up, to be continued in the government of this country; 
and if the principles upon which we sta ind, and the measures 
we advocate, are sound and correct, then we add to this claim, 
the undisputed fact that James Buchanan is one of the most 
eminent statesmen now living, who have promulgated, de- 
fended, and carried out into practice, the foregoing doctrines. 
No man has surpassed him. in devotion to the principles 
of the party; no man has a larger heart, or a clearer head, or 
longer experience, or greater r abifity, or a more eminently pure 
private ¢ character. As a Democrat, as a statesman, as a man, 
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none surpass him ; and if the party, as such, has claims upon 
the people, to continue the government in its hands, those 
claims are doubled by the guarantee they give of the honesty 
and purity of their intentions, by the character of the man 
they present as a candidate for their suffrages. 

CoLONEL EIDOLON, 


CHRONICLE OF THE MONTH. 


FOREIGN. 


In looking over European affairs, and calling back the events of the last 
two years, we are struck, at first, with astonishment, that, after so much 
bloodshed, so many wars, so much turmoil and apparent change, so little has 
been achieved. The torch of liberty, which for a while blazed so high, 
quenched in Hungary, and lying black and dead amid the ashes of ruined 
cities, the smoke of whose conflagration has scarcely yet ceased to rise up 
to Heaven in testimony against tyrants; and the blood of whose slaughtered 
and tortured inhabitants cries yet, ‘“ trumpet-tongued,” for vengeance upon 
the butcher Haynau, and the traitor Gorgey. Prussia, a country which, 
under a succession of energetic princes, rose gradually from the compara- 
tively unimportant Duchy of Brandenburgh, to the dignity of a first-rate 
state, and in whose bosom the principles of constitutional liberty appeared 
lately to have taken deep root, and for a little time promised to spring up 
into a glorious tree, shadowing with its branches all the German fatherland, 
in short, promised, as it seemed, to go on as steadily in the course of liberal 
and enlightened self-government, as she had gone in her political history of 
territorial aggrandizement from a duchy to a kingdom, appears to have 
thrown away the blood of her children; to have shed it in vain, and ina 
kind of idiocy and national imbecility to be playing at Jack-straws with a 
false-hearted, craven king, and a wily ministry and aristocracy upon their 
grave. Carlyle’s shams—his sham, “ noblest,” and play-actor kings, and 
bloated, inconceivable, aristocratic mud-demons, are amusing themselves by 
poking ‘constitutional’ sticks in the eyes of the Prussian people, whilst 
their government allies itself closereand closer with the absolute tyrannies. 
Its subservience to Russia was seen in its abandonment of the Duchies of 
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Schleswig-Holstein to their fate, and its neutrality in the late war between 


her and the Western powers; offering them in fact as a sop to the northern 
Cerberus, and violating every wish, every hope of its own people by the act 


of shame, and standing again with folded hands and mock calmness, when 
all the world beside was aroused. All, then, that Prussia has been fighting 


for, appears to be lost. We will say nothing about Austria. The brief ebul- 
lition of 1848 in its capital was soon over, and the nation too quickly 
absorbed in the Magyar war to call it a revolution, or to tell whether a revo- 


lution would fail or succeed in such soil. The elements are there; the 
opportunity has not yet been afforded. Of Italy we will take no : mt in 
that apparent failure. Italy has never been monarchical. The cry of “God 
save the king,” finds no echo in Italian hearts. The birth-place of republi 
can principles and constitutional freedom, possessed of no tradition of great- 
ness, of happiness, or national success, which is not allied with the idea of 


republican government. Italy may be crushed, but she can never change ; 





she may be debased and enslaved—she can never cease to feel beating in her 
veins, and throbbing at her heart, the pulse of freedom. It ly, therefore, 
we leave out. France crushed her once more, as she has often done before. 
But of all the failures, that of France—this France which has crushed Italy, 
and staid the progress of freedom throughout all Europe by playing th« 
renegade—that of France is the most lamentable. She toils and un- 
der the rod of a Bourbon, till human nature, that is, French nati 1] 

it no longer. A grand revolution ensues, and the republic is } 1 


he gives herself a president, and her president gives her his hand to kiss, 
a la le Grand Empereur. Up to this date, la belle France has shru 1 her 


shoulders, and kissed the hand of this toy emperor; this goose- 


bbie piece of Bonapartean flesh, who, like his respectable nai ike at 
the Tilliteudlem review, claps on his uncle’s three cocked hat and jack-boots, 
only to disappear and be absorbed in his accoutrements. It is one thing to 
steal a conjuror’s rod, and another to control the spirits it may raise. But 
the upshot of all this appears to be that the European revolution is a failure. 
There never was a greater mistake than to suppose so. It is an advance. 


The first battle has been fought, and the parties come off in this wise: king 





triumphant, and people retreating; but kings very gla 


the people ready to face about, halt, and make another stand, if too hard 


pressed on the rear of the column. It’s simply a drawn battle, in which the 
people have lost the most blood. But it is a success, after all, and the next 
turn will be a harder one for the crowned ogres who eat up the children of 


the people with their armies. Louis XI. of France broke the power of the 


y 
1 
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nobility, the great feudal lords in France; Napoleon broke the power of 

feudality throughout all Europe. The last revolution has broken the stronger 

power of loyalty. A king of to-day is nothing but the commander-in-chief 

of one, or two, or three hundred thousand bayonets, which the people can 

not cope with, because they are in disciplined hands. The tie between sove- 
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reign and people is gone; broken—dissolved forever. There is no mor 
loyalty ; and remember, loyalty was a mighty bond when it existed. At 


the next revolution, the armies of Europe will begin to play the part of the 
Preetorian cohorts. The next great battle will be between the old-cl a 
dier and the new one. The armies are recruited from the people, and th 
hopes, hatreds, wishes of the people, are gradually but surely growing to be 
those of the armies. Despotism has been driven slowly from one resting- 
place, one support, to another. Its last prop is the bayonet. ‘To-morrow, 
the bayonet itself may pierce its hands. 


The war in the Crimea was an able diversion, but only a diversion aft 
all. The moral and physical depression resulting from it, must at no great 
+ be followed by a corresponding reiction—and then—what 


period of tim 
then? There was an old woman once, who was a washerwoman, and every 


night and morning when she said her prayers, she humbly thanked God 
that she was not born a queen! To be a washerwoman will be a happi 
thing than to be a queen, and to be a ploughman luckier than to be a king, 
if the masses make another dash within the charmed circle of author 
Our private letters from Europe, as well as the general tenor of the public 
news, barren as it is of incident this h, lead us to believe that th ug- 
gle is again not far off. 
YOM EST I - 
This is the age of the press. Every body knows that; every body says it; 


. ] ln 94 4) ei. 8. ag . . } 
but very few people make it the business of their thoughts to consider what 


the duty of the press, particularly the 1 paper press is, in an age in which 
it hold ‘+h a commanding position and exerts such a controlling influence. 


nas sucn 


All are ready to cry out that the press has a duty to perform; but they scem 


we 


to forget that it is their duty to sce that it performs it. By the press itself 
this duty is not absolutely denied, not altogether forgotten; but it is laid 


shelf, and begins to be covered with dust and cobwebs. What 


upon the 
does the journalist do? He undertakes to speak to and for the community, 
of which he is a member, as a man expert 


1 human association. He assur » vast a responsibility— 





human life and | 
he undertakes so vast a work that there is no other responsibility, no other 
work « jual to it among the undertaking fmen. In short, he creates pub- 


lic opinion. He creates that which in its turn gives form and character to 
the whole body politic. New ideas, the germs of new systems are produced 
. . 1 ‘ f 


bv him wit! m or lece vans ey ' ‘ ee 
yy him with more or less power, and exert at once an inhnuence ¢ 
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mensurate with that power. Instinct with an « ric life which passes, 
lightning-like, from the battery of the press through a long chain of human- 
ity, they deliver the same shock, at almost the same instant, to links of that 
chain thousands of miles removed from each other. The newspaper press is 
to-day the common bond of thought, which holds in one the people of a coun 





t in all questions and necessities of 
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try. The old superstitions—the old feudal tenures of mind are swept away. 
We reverence nothing, we admit of nothing above us—us, the people, but the 


God who made us. We have ceased to think in systems built up by the 


encroachments of ages on the domain of free thought. We think as we 


move; we think in our newspapers. They are an essential part of our daily 
life, and in our bustling world save us untold trouble. They come to us in 
the morning with our coffee, with our day’s thinking ready done to our 


hand; so that we go out to our business quite prepared to meet any man 


on any subject, and yet not be hindered to argue it out for ourselves. We 
have a whole circulating library of standard literature in our heads before 


nine o’clock in the morning, and take a book of facts out of it an hundred 


times a day as we go along. 

Now, then, ought not the journalist to feel that he is teaching a lesson 
every day to amighty class? He should be the prophet and missionary of 
the truth, and so respected; and the moment he steps aside from it, should 
be morally stoned to death as a liar and an impostor. He must get a little 


farther up the mount, and look away a little farther into the future than the 
mass of men around him, or he is not fit for his position, and no true man 
should aid or assist to keep him in it. We don’t mean to say that every 
editor must be a man of genius, but every true and useful one must be an 


enthusiast in the cause of the people. Who support the press? Great 


men? The press makes most of them, and they hate it for its pains; living 
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always in fear lest it pull them from the pedestal it put them on, and resum- 
; 1 


ing the Promethean spark it lends them, show them to be very common 


clay indeed. Do the wealthy? The wealthy have very much the same 


love for the press which a man in prison feels for his jailer. It controls 


them. They flatter it because they fear it. It is the people who support 


olly almost passes conception—a treason which 


raises a suicidal hand against its own life. But a little while ago, we had 
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the press, and when the press betrays the people, it commits a treason 
whose baseness and whose fol 


yut two questions: “is 1t true? S 


1 
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many men amongst us who never asked 
it for the people’s good ?” And if the answer was—‘‘It is true; it is for 


the people ;” did it; wrote it; adhered to it, no matter what followed. We 
have a few still, but they are few. T people do not ask, “ What are 
the principles of this paper?” or, “‘ What « t contend for?’ but, “ Who 
controls it? what set and clique of wire- s does it belong to? who is 
its pet man, its hero, for whom the typographical trumpet is to be blown on 
on ernal note, till the community f ts the fulsomeness of the flattery 


by reason of its endless repetition ?” 


We most respectfully submit, that even as a mere matter of literary 


dignity and honor, this is a crying shame. We submit that the business o¢ 


a newspaper is to tell the truth; wisely, in l, and with good taste, but 


Lory O 


this country when the press must float gut upon the turbulent waters of 


without fear or favor. We submit that a time has arrived in the his 
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contention as an ark of safety for the people, or there is no safety for them; 
when the petty cock-boats of selfish interests and party squabbles must be 
ebandoned to the contempt they merit, and the staunch frigate of disinter- 
ested Truth and honest Americanism be put at once into commission and 
ordered to sink, burn, and destroy every thing upon this continent which 
does not carry the flag of Truth, and honest, kindly purpose, at its mast- 
head. 

And the first to go down before the broadside of honesty would be the 
Tribune, Times, and Herald, of New-York. At a time when all men’s 
minds are heated, and passion dulls the ear to every suggestion of reason 
and prudence, they are madly urging to revolution and civil war; for the 
election of John Charles Fremont, and the triumph of abolitionism in his 
person, can have no other issue. They are recreant to the duty of the 
press. They have sunk it from its position as a high conservative interest, 
into an incendiary, and infernal machine of fire and bloodshed. They have 
prostituted it for hire to the uses of a party which they confess not to be 
national, but sectional: which they know to represent the fanaticism of a 
class, and not the feeling of the people. Sowing to the wind of faction, they 
must ultimately reap the whirlwind of contempt. They are betraying even 
the business interests of their subscribers and advertisers. Every Black- 
Republican paper in the North is doing so. Already the shadow of coming 
events projects itself gloomily forward over the business prospects of the 
ensuing year. The fall trade of New-York was never so dull. The whole 
North is equally affected. Disunion has been threatened by the South. 
That was bad and foolish enough, But it has been and is courted by the 
fanaticism of the North; the Fremont party desire it, they hail its advent 
as the dawn of a political millennium—and that is fiendishly malignant. The 
mere apprehension of it has already, to a great degree, paralyzed trade and 
commerce, and broken in upon that general confidence which is the life of 
both. To such an extent has this gone, that nothing but the general confi- 
dence of moneyed men, both North and South, in the election of James 
Buchanan postpones a crisis in commercial affairs, in comparison to which 
that of 1836 was a mere bagatelle. We call the attention of the business 
men of the country to this important fact, and counsel them “to make 
assurance double sure, and take a bond of fate,” by devoting all their ener- 
gies between this and next month to secure the election of James Buchanan 
by such an overwhelming majority as shall not only scotch but crush the 
serpent of fanaticism and disunion for ever. 
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MONTHLY LITERARY RECORD. 


Political Essays. By Parke Godwin. New-York: Diz, Edwards & 

Co. 1856. 

Ir is a favorite theory with some physicians that the sanest and wisest of 
us have each our peculiar monomania. The book under notice might be 
adduced as a strong example in favor of this theory. Mr. Godwin is a po- 
litical writer, whose views on such subjects as are not connected with his 
peculiar insanity, should command the attention of all who aspire to lift 
politics into statesmanship, and mere expediency into its noblest develop- 
ment of public and permanent good. His style is lucid and full of vigorous 
observations which the mind would be sorry to forget. We do not know 
any book in which important political and social views are advanced with 
more elegance and brevity. We have not seen any treatise on the foreign 
relations of America in which the subject is so thoroughly and agreeably 
mastered; but, at the same time, his mind is tainted with one radical delu- 
sion, and this poison, to a greater or less extent, infects and corrupts the 
whole. Nevertheless, as poisons when known are said to be innocuous, 
and as the volume is unquestionably one of great literary merit, it would be 
unwise not to avail ourselves of the many and sterling truths which it so 
gracefully embodies. The essays originally appeared in Putnam’s Maga- 
zine—a statement which may save us the trouble of more particularly speci- 
fying the nature of the author’s mental weakness, while it will also give a 
sufficing guarantee that the manner, apart from the matter, is such as to 
leave the critic no room for cavil. Should any lady (which, in the circle of 
our immediate acquaintance, may Heaven forefend!) desire to post herself 
up, as the phrase is, in the broad outlines of our political system, its 
merits and defects, this book, always excepting the one unfortunate topic, 
will give her a clear and comprehensive idea in a form at once agreeable 
and instructive. 


Cesar’s Commentaries. With an Analytical and Interlinear Translation 
of the First Five Books, jor the use of schools and private learners. By 
James Hamilton. Revised, with an Interlinear Translation, by Thomas 
Clark. Ph ilade Iph ia: Charlee 8 Th silver. Kee Mb & Le €, Ch icago. 

Tue old and happily exploded system of classical education seemed to 
have for its object the rendering acquirement as difficult and uninteresting 


as possible. A boy, perhaps, of warm imagination, who would have taken 
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eagerly to the study ofTacitus or Livy, had these been put before him in a 
simple and comprehensible form, was kept for years and years digging and 
boring amid the dry bones of grammar and prosody, until he became so 
disgusted with the skeleton of what he was hereafter expected to admire, 
that he turned with loathing from the beauties which it had cost him so 
many whippings and melancholy days to be mechanically prepared to ap 
preciate. So soon as a general knowledge of grammar has been instilled, 
the pupil should be given some interesting book in which this knowledge 
would find practical illustration; and what book could more arrest the 
attention of a child than the noble commentaries in which Cxsar has left 
the record of his travels, observations, adversities, and conquests? In this 
way our knowledge of the grammar and construction will reach us natur- 
ally, as does the knowledge of our mother tongue. We permit children to 
speak (indeed it would be very difficult to stop them, except we cut their 
tongues out,) for years and years before they are taught one rule of gram- 


mar, and yet they will speak correctly, if the persons they most hear are of 


an educated class. And so when a boy reads the best authors of a foreign 


tongue, he acquires or makes up for himself intuitively a grammar as 
} 


a 


superior to what the pedagogue has written, as is the child’s natural an 
practical knowledge of the laws of optics, to the profoundest treatise that 
can be written on that subject by the most erudite of scientific philoso- 
phers. 

The Hamiltonian system, which is partly based on the principles herein- 
before suggested, has already received the approval of those best qualified 
by collegiate position to judge of its practical effects; and Mr. Clark, the 
editor of the present volume, has made important additions which render 
the book of yet greater value. Finally—for our space is limited —we 
earnestly commend the series of classics which the publishers of this 
volume are bringing out, to the attention and favor of all who are anywise 
interested in the education of our ‘‘ ingenuous youth.” 


A National Political Map of the United States. A, Ranney, 195 
Broadway, N. Y. 
Tuts is a valuable pocket-map for these political times. Besides a map 
of the United States, it gives the platforms of each of the three great parties, 
useful statistics, ete., ete. 


The Criterion. J. C. Buttre, 48 Franklin strect, N. Y. 

Tus strikes us as the happiest hit yet in the way of fair campaign docu- 
ments. 

It contains elegant steel engravings of Buchanan, Fillmore, and Fremont, 
a sketch of the life of each, the platform of each party, and the Constitution 
of the United States. 


